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IS ART POPULAR? 


Undoubtedly it is. It is becoming more and more 
popular every day. Moreover, thé art sense of the 
people is becoming more acute and more exacting. 
That which satisfies our esthetic tastes must nowadays 
possess real merit both in conception and in execution. 

Many influences conspire toward the realization of 
this good end. Chief of these is the ease with which 
meritorious works of art are now disseminated. Good 
art work is no longer confined to the personal produc- 
tions of high-class artists. Processes of reproduction 
—by photography and otherwise—are to-day so ex- 
cellent, and so inexpensive, that it is only those who 
are wholly indifferent to art that need to forego the 
gratification of their artistic desires. 

But the art sense, like every other sense, is a product 
of education. It can be developed in accordance with 
either good principles or bad principles, high ideals or 
low ideals, worthily or unworthily. A®sthetic taste is 
the outcome of intelligence—of that peculiar sort of 
intelligence which we call culture. Popular culture, 


then, is the basis of all true popular appreciation of art. 


Vv 


vi INTRODUCTION. 


Of the culture necessary for a proper appreciation of 
art no sort is more helpful than a knowledge of the 
lives and works of the artists themselves. It is their 
ideals that exert most influence in the formation of the 
world’s ideals. And of course the greater the artist— 
the higher the place he fills in the world’s esteem—the 
more potent is his influence, and consequently the 
more interesting and suggestive are the lessons which 
are to be derived from a knowledge of his life and 
achievement. 

It is for the purpose of assisting in giving practical 
effects to the ideas contained in these paragraphs that 
the present series of papers on “The World’s Great 
Artists” has been prepared. They will be found both 


instructive and suggestive. 
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DONATELLO. 


FAMOUS ITALIAN ARTIST IN BAS-RELIEF. 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


Among the great masters of the Italian renaissance 
the name of Donatello stands out prominently, for the 
man’s work was so individual, so essentially appealing 
and artistic, and so altogether delightful, that it attracts 
alike the artist and layman—the former for its deli- 
cious technique and masterly manipulation, as well as 
for its originality; the latter because of its humanity, 
its realism, and its delicacy, offering not only the 
beauty of externals, but having the inner suggestive- 
ness that furnishes food for speculation and analysis. 
One little bas-relief by the man has a world-wide repu- 
tation, and common plaster of paris replicas of it may 
be found in thousands of households where even the 
sculptor’s name is unknown; but wherever it is it gives 
satisfaction and furnishes, possibly unsuspectedly, an 
artistic gratification which few plastic representations 
afford. It is the little ‘‘ Saint Cecilia,” the profile of a 
lovely woman, with a sweet expression; but with this 
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simple motive the artist has given a genuine master- 
piece that has stood the test of centuries and remains 
to-day one of the gems of the world of art. 

We speak of the man as Donatello, and so he is 
known to the world. In truth, his name was Donato 
di Nicolo di Betti Bardi, and he was the son of a wool- 
comber in Florence, Italy, where he was born in 1386. 
Although the boy could not by heredity lay claim 
to any notions of art, his subsequent taste for it may 
be explained by the fact that at an early age he was 
taken into the house of the noble family of the Mar- 
telli, who had always been patrons and lovers of art. 
At any rate, brought up amid the artistic surroundings 
in the establishment of this cultivated family, it is prob- 
able that he imbibed good taste and a love for the best 
things. As to his masters there is much doubt, and 
they are altogether a matter of speculation. He is said 
to have been a pupil of Bacci di Lorenzo, and to have 
studied with the father of the famous Ghiberti, but of 
this there is no proof. It is certain that he assisted the 
great Ghiberti in casting the marvelous bronze gates 
for the Baptistry of Florence, and that he was an inti- 
mate of Filippo Brunellesco, who, though some ten 
years older than Donatello, found the latter compan- 
ionable. 

It was to this man Brunellesco that Donatello 
brought one of his first efforts, a crucifix carved in 
wood, and which did not meet with approval, for the 
older man remarked that the lad had crucified a conta- 
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dino—the Italian for countryman or peasant—mean- 
ing that he had missed entirely the significance of the 
figure of Christ. At this Donatello was enraged, and 
in a fit of boyish anger advised Brunellesco to go and 
do better. This Brunellesco was able to do, and, hav- 
ing finished a similar subject, he invited Donatello to 
come and see it. The boy stopped on his way from 
market, his hands full of supplies, and at a sight of the 
masterpiece he was overcome with emotion, letting 
drop his eggs and cheese. Looking at the exquisite 
work he exclaimed : “ To thee it is given to sculpture 
a Christ; I can only make peasants.” However, with 
this man Donatello made a pilgrimage to Rome, and 
profited by his comradeship. 

On his return to Florence, in 1405, he entered 
the crowded studio of Ghiberti, doing a lot of inde- 
pendent work, and for seven or eight years he devoted 
himself to making large statues, many of which have 
achieved world-wide fame. He did his famous 
“ David ” for the Duomo, or Cathedral of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, the authorities of which gave him many 
commissions, which included a “ Daniel,” a “ Joshua,” 
and an old man. He did likewise a “ St. John Evan- 
gelist ” for the facade, and he collaborated with Bru- 
nellesco on a statue of marble covered with gilded lead. 
The guilds of Florence at this time were great patrons 
of art, and each strove to outdo the other in patriotic 
art gifts to the city, employing the first artists in the 
work. The Guild of Armorers commissioned Dona- 
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tello to make a statue for the Church of Or San 
Michele. His work was the famous “ Saint George,” 
and in this he succeeded to a remarkable degree in 
combining nobility of form, youth, simplicity, propor- 
tion, and richness of decoration. The statue stands to- 
day as the accepted type of the church militant. Then 
followed the well-known marble, “‘ David,” a delicate 
figure that is a marvelous conception of the power of 
weakness. 

Donatello did much work for the cathedral and the 
Campanile, and executed many private commissions 
for various important patrons, including a marble lion 
for the staircase of the pope’s house in Santa Maria 
Novella. After this he executed an important series 
of tombs, beginning with that of Pope John XXIIL., 
in the Baptistry in Florence, a serious design, partly 
in bronze and partly in marble. In 1428 he was em- 
ployed by Cosimo and Lorenzo de’ Medici to erect a 
sepulchral monument for their father and mother in 
the sacristy of San Lorenzo, and Aragazzi, secretary 
to Pope Martin V., ordered a tomb for himself, which 
is said to have been a masterpiece, although now it is 
dismembered and dispersed about the church. He 
went to Rome for the second time in 1433, and did 
a lot of work there, including a statue of “ St. John the 
Baptist,” for S. Giovanni in Laterano, a bust for the 
Church of S. Maria Maggiore, and a tabernacle of the 
sacrament in S. Pietro. 

On his return to Florence he began his reliefs for 
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the singing gallery over the sacristy in the cathedral, 
and these are among his most famous productions, as 
well as among the most popular. Luca della Robbia 
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GrRouP OF DANCING CHILDREN. 
(By Donatello.) 


had the commission for similar work for the organ gal- 
lery. Eachisa gem inits way. In that by Donatello 


there are singing men and women, groups of laugh- 
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ing, dancing cherubs, beautifully modeled and con- 
ceived. A famous work is a bronze group of “ Judith 
and Holofernes” in the Loggia de Lanzi. Presently 
the sculptor went to Padua, where he did a great deal 
of work, among other things a crucifix, this time 
worth the while, and, as may be imagined, a decided 
improvement on his youthful attempt. While still in 
Padua he made a !arge equestrian statue of the famous 
general of the Venetian army, Erasmus Narni, better 
known as Gattamelata. This is said to have been the 
first equestrian statue since the time of the Romans. 
He also carved many wooden statues, generally for 
churches. 

So the man worked on, achieving success after suc- 
cess, leaving in almost everything he touched the 
mark of his great genius. But all through his career 
neither adulation nor success had the slightest effect 
on his character, for to the end of his long life of eighty 
years he remained simple, natural, and unaffected. It 
is said that he was not only loved by all who knew him, 
but that he never lost a friend. The great Cosimo de’ 
Medici was not only his patron, he was his warm 
friend; but, though he enjoyed an intimacy with the 
sculptor, he never succeeded in making him a fashion- 
able after the manner of the set with whom the rich 
man mingled. Once, thinking that Donatello did not 
dress as handsomely as he ought, Cosimo sent him as 
a present a rich scarlet cloak, a cap, and a doublet. 
Donatello wore this finery but once, and then he re- 
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turned the gorgeous raiment, saying that it made him 
very uncomfortable. On the death of Cosimo he rec- 
ommended the sculptor to the keeping of his son, who 
gave the artist a country house at Caffagiuolo. For 
a while Donatello was delighted at being a landed pro- 
prietor, but in the end, after a year’s ownership, he 
begged to be relieved of the burden and responsibility 
of the property. Piero de’ Medici made him happy 
by giving him a settled pension, and from that time he 
lived simply in a modest house with his mother aud a 
widowed sister, for he never married. He was a bo- 
hemian in the best sense of the word, enjoying the 
companionship of his brother artists and the mild joys 
of his home life. 

On December 13, 1466, after having been a long 
time paralyzed, he died in his own house, and he was 
buried in San Lorenzo, where Cosimo, during his life- 
time, had given him a sepulchre. Donatello had 
many pupils, some of whom occupied important posi- 
tions in the history of Italian sculpture. Among 
them may be mentioned Bertoldo di Giovanni, Nanni 
di Antonio di Banco, Vallano da Padua, Desiderio da 
Settignano, and Michelozzo Michelozzi. Some of 
these imitated the master to a surprising degree, but 
none of them reached his excellence. There is an in- 
effable charm about all the work of Donatello that is 
difficult to describe, but which is instantly realized ; 
and by the power of his individuality, the exquisite del- 
icacy of his technique, and the spirituality of his ideali- 
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zations, he must be counted among the very first rank 
of the sculptors of all times. Scarcely a painter or a 
sculptor since his day has been uninfluenced at some 
time or other by his work, for there are always present 
in it those qualities of sincerity, delicacy, and simplicity 
that have attracted the artistic mind and held it with 
absorbing interest. Above all, there is the wonderful 
quality of distinction in everything that Donatello did. 
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TITIAN. 


THE NESTOR OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
BY ARTHUR LINCOLN FROTHINGHAM, TRS PHD; 


There is very little mystery in Titian’s life and prac- 
tical unanimity as to his art. He was the most fin- 
ished embodiment of the sensuous aspect of the devel- 
oped renaissance of Italy. He was also, on account 
of his life of ninety-nine years, a living history of Ve- 
netian painting in its whole period of bloom. He wit- 
nessed both the dawn and the decline of the golden 
age of the renaissance. 

Titian’s surroundings made him what he was. Be- 
fore his day, Venetian art had not come into line with 
other Italian schools. The cold, diplomatic, mercan- 
tile Venetians had loved the gorgeous side of the an- 
cient art of the Byzantine empire; they had not felt 
the religious emotions that accompanied and made 
possible the Giottesque art of the rest of Italy. Su- 
perb color and lack of inner life characterized their 
school of painting until the middle of the fifteenth 
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century, only a generation before Titian’s birth. It 
was then that the Bellini family imported into Venice 
some of the results of the study of the antique, of the 
science of perspective, and of the human form and 
character, that had been transforming the Tuscan 
school of the early renaissance. Still, even under Bel- 
lini, the Venetian school maintained a distinct individ- 
uality, due to the character of the people and the at- 
mosphere of the lagoons; it still relied upon color 
rather than upon drawing; on an appeal to the senses 
rather than to the intellect; on texture rather than 
action. But the Bellini were still essentially devoted 
to religious or historic art. They were not destined to 
be frankly psychological and to embody in paint the 
dreaminess of the sea haze, the intangible phases of 
the landscape, the sensuous delight of drifting on the 
lagoons by night, the content that comes from ignor- 
ing the conscience and opening the arms to all phys- 
ical delights. This was reserved for their successors. 

Titian was born in 1477, of the noble Vecelli fam- 
ily, at Pieve di Cadore, in the Alpine region north of 
Venice. At the age of 9 or 10 he was brought to 
Venice to study painting, first in the studio of the mo- 
saicist Zuccato, and later under Gentile Bellini. He 
finally appears to have passed into the extensive 
workshop of Giovanni Bellini, who for many years 
had been and was long after to remain the supreme 
ruler of Venetian painting. 

But the impress that young Titian received from 
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these last representatives of the early renaissance was 
neither strong nor lasting, for his spirit was that of the 
new age, and his fellowship with the young men wait- 
ing, like himself, for a leader to appear. Sucha leader 
came in Giorgione, the sensuous poet-painter, the 
dreamer of idyls, no older than Titian, but with the 
spark of intuition, of genius, which he lacked. The 
two young men became close associates under Gior- 
gione’s material, as well as ideal, guidance. It 
is at times as difficult to distinguish the contemporary 
works of these two young artists as those of the fa- 
mous Greek sculptors, Scopas and Praxiteles, so deep- 
ly had Titian become impregnated from the stronger 
spirit. The association lasted until Giorgione’s death; 
the artistic dependence never quite ended. 

Titian was slow in attaining fame. Not until his 
30th year, in 1507, when he assisted Giorgione in dec- 
orating the palace called Fondaco del Tedeschi, does 
he seem to have acquired an independent reputation. 
On Giorgione’s premature death, in 1510, Titian com- 
pleted a number of his friend’s unfinished pictures. 
Almost immediately he received his first important 
independent commission, for a series of sixteen fres- 
coes in the Scuola del Santo, at Padua. He failed to 
show in them any special proficiency in the style of 
grand composition. 

A glance at what is known of Titian’s pictures up to 
this time shows but few landmarks. The “ Man of 
Sorrows ” (S. Rocco, Venice) typifies his study under 
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Bellini; the “ Zingarella”” Virgin (Vienna), the begin- 
ning of Giorgione’s influence in about 1500, with the 
added earthiness that was Titian’s; while the “ Pope 
Alexander VI. Presenting a Bishop to St. Peter” 
(Antwerp), painted toward 1502, shows that Giorgi- 
one’s influence was not yet complete, and also marks 
the first step in his series of great portraits. All Ti- 
tian’s works up to about 1505 are religious subjects, 
not varying fundamentally from the Bellini and Cima 
type; but, soon after, Titian, under Giorgione’s guid- 
ance, entered the enchanted sphere of poetic allegory, 
where, unlike religious art, there was no tradition to 
prevent a completely original treatment. However 
graceful are Titian’s works at this time, such as the 
‘“ Baptism of Christ’ in Rome (Capitol), he is not yet 
amaster. He“ finds” himself, though still in a Gior- 
gione garb, in the two allegories called “ The Three 
Ages,” and the famous ‘“ Sacred and Profane Love,” 
probably painted just before Giorgione’s death. Even 
in his early treatment of these themes the aroma of 
Giorgione’s poetry has evaporated. It is true that the 
sensuousness has not yet, as it will later, lapse into 
complete sensuality, but Titian already shows in the 
“ Profane Love” his delight in the splendors of the fe- 
male form. 

After his Paduan work, Titian signalized his return 
to Venice by a superb “ St. Mark Enthroned Among 
Saints” (1512), and then, aspiring to a more public 
recognition of his position, he began, in 1513, an at- 
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tempt to dispossess of his monopoly the aged mon- 
arch, Giovanni Bellini. Titian’s appointment as state 
painter helped to procure him the favor of his first 
great art patron, Alfonso d’Este, duke of Ferrara, for 
whom he painted religious, allegorical, and mytholog- 
ical subjects, as well as portraits, for many years. The 
famous “ Christ and the Tribute Money ” in Dresden 
was painted for him. Titian’s male portraits at this 
time still had the gentle, poetic melancholy of Gior- 
gione, without the sensuality that had crept into his 
female figures. The bearded man in Munich, and es- 
pecially the superb ‘““ Young Man with the Glove” 
(Louvre), are the most exquisite of this class, the most 
sympathetic of all the master’s portraits. The famous 
“Flora” (Uffizi) still retains, with all its sensuous- 
ness, some of the poetry of the past. 

Titian soon substituted for the Giorgionesque re- 
pose great vehemence of action and luxuriance of 
form. He shows it in his Bacchanalian series for the 
Duke of Ferrara, especially in the superb “ Bacchus 
and Ariadne” (National gallery), and in his religious 
pictures, notably his great altarpiece in the Belle Arti, 


” 


the “ Assumption of the Virgin,” where action runs 
riot. The rather theatrical tendency of these years 
(1518-30) is shown in his painting, “ St. Sebastian” 
(1522), which Titian himself regarded at the time as 
his masterpiece; it reached its climax in his “ Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter Martyr ” (1530), which was quite uni- 
versally thought to be his greatest picture, and the 
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first instance where the human figures were made sub- 
ordinate to the landscape. 

In 1523 Titian secured a second powerful patron, 
Federigo Gonzaga, duke of Mantua, for whom he 
produced the masterly “Entombment” (Louvre), 
the portraits of the duke and duchess, the superb 
“ Bella” (Pitti), and the “ Venus ” of the Uffizi, work- 
ing steadily for the duke until his death in 1540. He 
increased his popularity at home by the spectacular 
altarpiece at the Frari (1525), called the “ Madonna 
di Casa Pesaro.” 

In 1527 a new period in Titian’s life and art com- 
menced through his association with the notorious 
Pietro Aretino, the most corrupt man of a corrupt 
age, and with all his high connections and wealth the 
champion blackmailer of history. During his stay in 
Venice he found Titian’s talents useful and so helped 
him to the favor of various Italian potentates, and es- 
pecially of Charles V. of Spain. Titian was perni- 
ciously and permanently affected by Aretino in his art 
and character, learning to fawn on the great and to 
worship money in a way unworthy of the dignity of a 
great artist, and learning especially to prostitute his 
art. During this period of his middle life, Titian 
painted little more than portraits, often flattering, 
and alluring nudes for his princely patrons. He 
showed himself willing to paint without seeing his 
model, as in his portrait of Francis I., and to give toa 
woman of fifty the semblance of thirty, as in the case of 
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Eleanora Gonzaga. Prominent at this time is his por- 
trait of “ Hyppolito de’ Medici” (Pitti), when Titian’s 
own experiences helped him to portray the unscrupu- 
lous, cruel, shifty type. A worthy mate to it is the 
portrait of ‘ Pietro Aretino ” (Pitti) himself. 

Ten years after the “ St. Peter Martyr,” Titian pro- 
Presenta- 


ce 


duced another great religious picture, the 
tion of the Virgin in the Temple,” which in its harmo- 
nious and spectacular composition served with the 
“ Ecce Homo.”’ as a model to other Venetian masters, 
such as Tintoretto, and was never surpassed by them. 
The princely house of Farnese succeeded (1542) the 
Gonzagas as Titian’s patrons, and as Pope Paul III. 
was a Farnese, Titian was thus for the first time 
brought into close connection with the papal court. 
The painter finally, when nearly 70 years old, traveled 
beyond the limits of northern Italy and went to Rome. 
There he met the Titan Michelangelo. The two art- 
ists represented not merely an artistic opposition— 
of design versus color—but an opposition of character. 
Michelangelo was typically strong, independent, puri- 
tanic; Titian was supple, fawning, luxurious. There 
could be no sympathy or understanding. From the 
earlier Florentine masters with whom Titian then be- 
came alittle better acquainted, he received something ; 
at least, it appears as if Verrocchio were not foreign to 
his “‘ John the Baptist’ (Venice), nor Raphael to his 
ceiling picture of “ Wisdom” (S. Marco), nor even 
Michelangelo to his “ Adam and Eve” (Madrid), all 
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of which he painted after his visit to Rome and Flor- 
ence. 

Not long after Titian made an even greater jour- 
ney, to the court of Charles V. at Augsburg, where he 
painted one of his most consummate masterpieces, the 
equestrian portrait of “Charles V. at the Battle of 
Muhlberg” (Madrid). Titian had now for several 
years reached the summit of his ambitions. He was 
the favorite of popes and emperors and feared no rival, 
yet he never ceased from nagging for money and from 
sending unordered pictures in hopes of being well 
paid. After the death of Charles V. Titian was in high 
favor with Philip II1., whom he had more than once 
painted while he was yet prince. Perhaps it was the 
influence of Spanish fanaticism gradually creeping 
over him, perhaps it was the advance of old age, but 
whatever the reason may be, we see Titian gradually 
returning. to religious scenes and treating them with 
less triviality and less brutality. At the same time he 
does not so often treat nude figures and mythological 
scenes. Aretino was dead; neo-catholicism was su- 
preme. The “ Christ Crowned with Thorns” (Mu- 
nich), and the “ Pieta”’ (Venice, Belle Arti), on which 
the master was engaged at the time of his death, are 
good examples of this kind of pseudo-religious hys- 
teria that formed quite a lengthy prelude to his death 
in 1576, during the great plague. 

The significance of Titian’s art lies not in drawing or 
composition, but in coloring. His drawing was in- 
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different, though Michelangelo regarded it as defect- 
ive. His ability to compose, at first decidedly second- 
rate, became excellent, but his large compositions 
never were his most characteristic pieces—as composi- 
tions. Neither is Titian suggestive and inspiring in 
‘the theme or the inner life of his pictures, as are so 
many other great Italian artists. The delight he does 
give us—often, but not always—is almost purely 
through the color sense; in the landscape, the atmos- 
phere, the combinations and gradations of tone, the 
play of light, the inwardness of color. He shows ex- 
treme reticence for a Venetian in producing his color 
effects, not forcing the note, not making a flaunting 
display of technical mastery, nor seeking vivid con- 
trasts. He is sober and harmonious, tending more 
and more, as he advances in years, toward a single 
color note, flooding the surface with light and obliter- 
ating outlines. This makes him at last quite an im- 
pressionist, so that to appreciate many of his late pic- 
tures it is necessary to obtain the right distance and 
focus before the proper effect of color and form can be 
understood. At close quarters they seem blurred and 
careless. 

But beyond the wonderful coloring which so often 
gives just the intoxication of a Venetian evening there 
was undoubtedly a vivid power of characterization in 
Titian’s art, whether his portraits have the clear out- 
lines of the “ Young Man with the Glove” or are im- 
pressionistic like the ‘“ Antiquary Strada.” If the 
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master’s art is perplexing in its variety of stages, it is 
due to his long life and the changes in contemporary 
art; if it is uneven in its quality, it is because his laxity 
was not proof against the temptation of pot boilers— 
and for this his age was more to blame than he was. 
Certainly the fact that his nature was impressionable 
has made him a radiant reflection of the sensuous life 
of the late Venetian renaissance to a degree that would 
have been impossible to a more self-poised or solitary 
genius. 
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THE Most Famous ITALIAN PAINTER. 
BY REV JAMES M. HOPPIN, DD: 


Raphael Sanzio was born in 1483 in the little Um- 
brian city of Urbino, even then noted as a brilliant seat 
of art and letters. His father, Giovanni Santi, who came 
to live in Urbino in 1469, driven there by a raid of the 
ferocious Sigismund Malatesta, was an artist of some 
celebrity as a religious painter, who combined a 
simple, devout style and loveliness in the heads of 
children with poetic taste, but lacked taste, and his col- 
oring was cold. A “St. Sebastian and Archers” at 
Urbino by him has the same shortcoming as appears in 
a figure breaking his rod in the “Sposalizio” of his son 
Raphael. Giovanni is thought to have felt the influ- 
ence of Pietro della Francesca and Mantegna, showing 
that Raphael had high artistic antecedents. The 
house where Raphael was born still remains, with a 
sixteenth century Latin inscription over its door. 
Doubtless the child Raphael, partly on account of his 
cherubic beauty, was often taken by his father, who 
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stood well at court, to visit the magnificent palace of 
the dukes of Urbino, filled with choice works of art, 
and there his mind may have been awakened; but his 
father, Giovanni, pure and excellent spirit, though he 
died when Raphael was 11 (the year before the discov- 
ery of America, which may serve to fix the date), was 
his true precursor and teacher. He consecrated his 
son toart. He initiated him into the use of pencil and 
brush, and his own pictures of saints and holy families, 
touched with sincere piety and delicate refinement, 
made an ineffaceable impression on Raphael and de- 
termined his style. He was left by his father’s will in 
charge of his stepmother and his uncle, the priest 
Bartolomeo; and they seem to have done well by him, 
for in 1499 he was sent to be apupilof Pietro Vanucci il 
Perugino, the best master in color and technique then 
living. With modest sympathy Raphael, while his 
genius developed with wonderful rapidity, never 
seemed to wish to rival his master, but followed him 
submissively till he easily rose above him. It is a 
question if something of Raphael’s hand may not 
be found (not a rare thing between master and pupil) 
in the famous frescoes of Perugino in the Sala del 
Cambio; but it should be considered that Raphael 
was a youth of but sixteen or seventeen, not likely 
to meddle with his teacher's work. He came to 
Perugia at the time Perugino was painting these 
frescoes, and they roused his enthusiasm and, 
perhaps, emulation, He mastered Perugino’s style 
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of religious painting. The sweet looks, neat forms, 
small, brown eyes, and round faces, the beauty 
withal of Perugino’s figures, reappear in Raphael’s 
pictures. The St. Michael in the ‘‘ Assumption” of 
Perugino at the Academy of Florence, with face like 
that of a lovely woman and form clad in shining armor, 
is a prototype of Raphael’s celestial knights. The pic- 
ture of the “ Marriage of the Virgin,” painted by 
Raphael at Citta de Castello, now in the Brera, is al- 
most identical with Perugino’s picture of the same 
subject; and the “Transfiguration” of the Vatican isso 
Peruginesque in main design that were it not for its 
infinitely higher genius it could not be distinguished 
from one of Perugino’s pictures where the scene is 
divided in two sections and the thought is carried up 
from earth to heaven. This is not to be wondered at. 
Perugino was worthy of being followed. When he 
grew older he grew miserly and painted sacred pic- 
tures for money, and he was regarded as a disbeliever 
of the sacred mysteries he painted ; buthe was too great 
an artist to be false artistically to his ideas of art. The 
Umbrian school was a sincere school of religious 
painting, and there could have been nothing better for 
Raphael than to begin as he did. It did not harm his 
originality and afforded a genial mold for its develop- 
ment. His apprenticeship was one of constant effort, 
as his early sketches and notebooks show. — His life 
was that of a worker, so that he died young, worn out 
with excessive labor, He did not trust to a facile 
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inspiration, he did not repeat himself and fall back on 
old designs or on his reputation, as his master did, but 
created new things, striving for something higher in 
his conception of perfect beauty. 

The most characteristic of Raphael’s earliest pic- 
tures—in his first style, as it is called, but ineffably 
sweet—is the small painting of the “ Knight’s Vision,” 
now in the National Gallery at London. A youthful 
knight is sleeping on his shield under a laurel tree. 
Two beautiful women stand on either side of him, one 
of them pensive and holding a sword and book, the 
symboliz- 


other of freer carriage, extending a flower 
ing on the one hand virtue or purity or knightly honor, 
and on the other worldly pleasure; and the dreamer 
has his weighty choice to make. This is held to be 
Raphael’s first lay picture. It is full of feeling. The 
landscape, the slim laurel bush, the neatly turned 
women’s forms, the drawing and coloring, are Peru- 
ginesque, but the freedom and sweetness, the ideal 
purity of expression, are of Raphael’s truest and best. 
One of Raphael’s fellow-students was Pinturicchio, 
another beautiful spirit; and up and down these nar- 
row streets of Perugia, over the stone bridges and by 
these low doorways, or lingering on the high terrace 
overlooking the wonderful view of the Umbrian plain, 
was once seen the stripling Raphael in form and looks 
as he painted himself in the fresco of the libraria at the 
Siena cathedral, portfolio under his arm, his brown 
eyes full of thought, his amber hair flowing to his 
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shoulders, his jaunty cap with feather and shining head 
beautiful as an angel’s; now and then for a day he is off 
to the not far-distant Siena to see how his friend Pintu- 
ricchio is getting on with his frescoes, himself touching 
in a figure or two as mementos of the visit, and then to 
Citta de Castello for a longer stay to paint a scene 
from the life of Christ, coming back to his studio in the 
gloomy Cambio and to his square-headed master, 
whom he seems to have loved, while he brings home 
new ideas, fresh memories of Umbrian landscape and 
of peasant girls whom he met going to and from mass, 
whose modest looks and golden hair he notes as 
studies for madonnas. The slim trees, blue hills, fleecy, 
pink-touched clouds, littie towered medieval towns, 
and the poetic light over all which Raphae! delighted 
ever to reproduce, are of the Umbrian hill country— 
home of the mystic, the dreamer of ideal beauty, the 
painter who dwells in the courts of celestial love. 
After returning in 1504 to Urbino, recognized al- 
ready as a painter of rare promise in his native city, 
and painting while there for the Duke Guidohaldo 
some notable pictures, such as the “ St. Michael,” the 
“St. George’ and “ Christ in the Garden of Olives,” 
he was drawn, as it would seem, irresistibly to Flor- 
ence. He went with a flattering letter from the Duch- 
ess Giovanni della Rovere.* His second artistic life 
commenced at this center of art in Italy and at that 
time of the world. Raphael is sometimes said to be- 
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long to the Florentine school. He belonged in a 
more original sense to the Umbrian school, and when 
he went finally to Rome he became the founder of the 
second greater Roman school; so that his short life 
divides itself into three periods. The second, or Flor- 
entine, represents a very active and growing time 
between 1504 and 1508. The great masters Leon- 
ardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo were at the height 
of their power. Raphael was especially drawn to the 
study of the works of two Florentine painters, Masac- 
cio and Fra Bartolommeo, different from each other 
but both fitted to exert a healthful influence; while 
Michael Angelo, more distantly viewed and guardedly 
approached, fulfilled the purpose of mightily stimulat- 
ing his creative power, and lifting his genius into a 
sublimer sphere in which he was not a copyist but a 
rival of the great Florentine. The frescoes of Masac- 
cio in the Carmine church at Florence, with their 
touches of landscape and their large, free, and correct 
drawing of the human form, were fresh fruits of the 
advancing renaissance, when art had been brought 
back to nature through the antique. This was in- 
tensely sympathetic to Raphael’s observation of nature 
and of the beauties of the created world and humanity. 
He was in his nature a Greek—a lover of beauty. He 
acknowledged his debt to Masaccio by closer and 
more vigorous following of nature; but he was en- 
dea~ed to Fra Bartolommeo, whose gentle and moder- 
ate spirit was akin to his own, and who was master of 
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a solid style. Bartolommeo was a painter of deep 
devotion, moved, it is thought, by the spiritual influ- 
ence of Savonarola. 

Raphael while at Florence painted some thoroughly 
religious pictures, such as the “ Borghese Entomb- 
ment,” marked by a beauty and dignity of design that 
was lifted out of ecclesiastic art, by a bolder copying 
of nature, and by the science of the Florentine school 
in perspective and the freer study of the nude. His 
studies also in sculpture and architecture showed his 
comprehensive search of the harmonious relations of 
all arts and his thirst for knowledge in the wide realm 
of art. But the unequaled grace and sweetness were 
all his own. 

This Florentine period was a wonderfully prolific 
one. Most of his loveliest madonnas were painted at 
this time, including the “ Madonna del Gran Duca,” 
the “ Ansidei Madonna” and “ La Bella Giordiniera.” 
The “‘ Madonna del Baldacchino” owed something, it is 
said, to Fra Bartolommeo’s hand, and the painting was 
afterward completed rather awkwardly by Ghirlan- 
dajo. Raphael in his ardent march on was careless 
of fame, seeking to attain loftier heights and despising 
the steps he had already mounted. 

Bramante, the architect, whose influence was then 
all-powerful, was chiefly instrumental in persuading 
Raphael to leave Florence for a wider field. He went 
to Rome at a time when great things were happening 
and when the foundation stone of St. Peter’s church 
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LA MaponnA DELLA SEDIA (THE MADONNA OF THE CHAIR.) 
(By Raphael.) 
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had just been laid by Pope Julius II., and the eternal 
city was a scene of artistic enthusiasm and the gather- 
ing together of the world’s foremost artists—architects, 
sculptors, and painters. It was in 1508 that Raphael, 
preceded by a brilliant reputation, came to Rome, 
and for twelve years more he lived and labored there, 
achieving his grandest works. But he was no longer 
his own master producing from the love of art beau- 
tiful creations of his imagination. The church, with 
keen insight, had discovered his wonderful capacity for 
her purposes. He was to bea servant of the church, 
and in this he doubtless considered himself to be doing 
the highest work of which he was capable. 

There can be no question that the Church of Rome 
was the prime fosterer of art during the renaissance 
period ofthe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, carry- 
ing out the principle of Pope Nicholas V., that “ the 
church should array herself in all the spoils of the 
world and so maintain as a national result her domin- 
ion over the mind of man.”’ This is by no means say- 
ing that art flourishes better in the atmosphere of 
ecclesiastic or aristocratic patronage than in the air of 
democratic freedom, but the epoch to which Raphael 
belongs and of which he was the most shining light 
was a splendid one for art. It found its expression 
in Raphael. . He was at once commissioned to decor- 
ate some large rooms (stanze) of the Vatican and to 
aid in other ways in building and adorning St. Peter’s 
church. The imperious Julius summarily dismissed 
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the Florentine and Umbrian artists, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Perugino, Pinturicchio, and others, erasing their 
frescoes in order to install the young Raphael in their 
place, though Raphael with his loving heart mourned 
the destruction of these paintings. Nor was anything 
really lost. Inthe Stanza della Segnatura Raphael in 
1509 painted his first large fresco of the “ Disputa,” a 
thoroughly ecclesiastic picture and at the same time 
highly scientific. It has the formal apsidal type of 
Byzantine art (for Raphael seized every suggestion), 
and yet his Umbrian training helped him in the devout 
sentiment of the work. The abstract forms of the- 
ology, science, poetry, and justice are noble poetic con- 
ceptions, and the whole fresco showed deep thought 
and learning as well as those broader qualities of what 
is called Raphael’s “ second style,’ which qualities are 
still more manifest in the majestic fresco in the same 
apartment. of “The School of Athens (ine tis 
among its various groups his own portrait is seen. It 
would be profitable to dwell on the characteristics of 
this magnificent composition, but space reminds us that 
we can only mention those remaining frescoes in the 
Stanza dell’ Eliodoro of the fiery “ Expulsion of Heli- 
odorus from the Temple ” and the “ Attila,” showing 
more hasty work; likewise the paintings in succeeding 
stanze of “ Mount Parnassus,” the “‘ Deliverance of 
St. Peter,” the “ Burning of the Borgo,” and the great 
fresco of “ The Defeat of Maxentius by Constantine.” 
The vastness of design and variety of invention, the 
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innumerable figures and groupings and the surpassing 
technique exhibited in these can be understood only 
by those who have seen them. The amazing rapidity 
with which the frescoes were produced compelled the 
aid of Raphael’s pupils, and in this way his art degen- 
erated. But these immense creations were not all, 
and a most lovely form of decorative art sprung up 
under his hand. 

He had learned much from the antiquities of Rome, 
in whose study he led the way, having been appointed 
superintendent of excavations; and he was especially 
struck by the fresh discoveries in the baths of Titus of 
the Greco-Roman arabesque ornamentation and made 
it the basis of his decoration of the loggie of 
the Vatican. His fancy here ran into endless forms 
of graceful grotesque which astonish by their exuber- 
ance of fancy. But this purely decorative labor did 
not keep him from more serious works. Not to speak 
of the “St. Cecilia” and the “ Foligno Madonna”’ 
and the lovely “ Galatea” in the Villa Farnesina, the 
strong portraits of historic men and women, the 
“ Michael Overthrowing Satan ” (now in the Louvre), 
the “ Vision of Ezekiel,’ whose sublimity, equalling 
Michael Angelo’s, demands no size to display itself, 
the “ Lo Spasimo ” (“ Christ Bearing His Cross ’’) in 
the Madrid gallery, which, though greatly injured by 
restoration, yet has divine pathos, and never, perhaps, 
was such a loftily spiritual conception of Christ the 
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Following these were the seven tapestry cartoons 
that are now in the Kensington museum at London 
made from Raphael’s designs, whose majesty and 
religiousness, with their elegance and breadth of exe- 
cution need only be named. 

It would not be possible even to recount here the 
number of smaller paintings, designs, and drawings 
which flowed from this affluent mind that enriched his 
age and all time by its overflowings like those of the 
Nile stream. The last work of his life, as if the spring 
were not exhausted but only deepened, was the 
“ Transfiguration,” in which his genius reached its 
highest volume. In this picture he gave an exact 
translation of the words of St. Matthew’s gospel, and 
in his rendering the true unity of the painting, which 
is otherwise somewhat confused, is to be found. The 
agonizing griefs and bitter struggles of the lower earth 
vanish away in the transcendent hope and light of the 
opening heaven. This masterpiece stood unfinished 
in his studio where he lay in death. 

Raphael died on the anniversary of his birth in 1520, 
and was buried in the Pantheon of Rome. 

In any just estimate of what Raphael was and ac- 
complished it would be unfair to forget that he was but 
thirty-seven years old when he died. Michael Angelo 
labored on until he was ninety, and Titian until he 
was ninety-nine. Raphael’s was the work of a young 
man, and the serenity in it came from the sweet depth 
of his nature rather than the accumulated wisdom 
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of his years. While he founded a school of paint- 
ing, there was nothing of the school man about him, 
for he was dynamic rather than mechanic, creative 
rather than academic. His genius was his rule. 
All things seemed to help him. It has been said 
that he was the favorite of nature and art. Son 
of an artist, he opened his eyes on the beautiful 
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CHERUBS FROM THE “SISTINE MADONNA.” 
(Raphael.) 


vale of Umbria, the land of devout painters. He met 
none of the rough trials of other artists. Patronage 
came without seeking. He worked joyfully as a high 
priest of art. Popes, nobles, and kings did him honor. 
He was of pure heart, else how could such freshness, 
innocence, and angelic sweetness have flowed from him 
as morning light? He may be called a religious 
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painter, and the evidence would be the “ Spasimo ” 
and the “ Transfiguration,” in which the face of the 
risen Lord bears a reflection of the eternal glory. In 
the “Sistine Madonna” the wide eyes of the child 
look on and out as king of the universe while he sits 
enthroned in the arms of human maternal love. Toa 
work of such high poetic imagination it would be en- 
tirely out of place to apply the theories of scientific 
and mechanical criticism. Raphael had by nature a 
religious spirit, but with this difference, that he was 
separated from the earlier and more devout school of 
Italian religious painters. He was not a mystic, and 
portrayed sacred truths and events from the point of 
view of a clear-minded artist. His first pictures, one 
has said, are as if painted in a nunnery, in a tabernacle 
of virginal purity; but he emerged from this holy re- 
treat and left the Umbrian valley over which St. 
Francis stands as guardian and came out into the busy 
world of men, the luxurious courts of princes, the halls 
of learning, and the dazzling splendors of the papal 
church. In this new and seductive life his moral na- 
ture became tarnished and lost its simple, unconscious 
consecration. The subtle weltgcist entered into him 
but did not wholly destroy his essential nobleness. He 
was an artist rather than a monk. The church might 
use but could not control him. And Ruskin has, per- 
haps with good reason, characterized the Italian reli- 
gious painting of the trecentisti age as “ pre-Raphael- 
It was so as contradistinguished from the pagan 
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element that stole into Raphael’s painting from his 
love of the antique, and, above all, because his genius 
was at its base Hellenic. An old Greek would have 
recognized this under Christian forms. The lovely 
“ Galatea,” propelled on the billows by Tritons blow- 
ing horns and surrounded by flying cupids would have 
delighted him. This element of beauty, combined 
with scientific learning, changed the character of the 
art of the sixteenth century into something more 
splendid but less earnest ; and yet Raphael did not for- 
feit his claim to being a religious, a Christian, artist, 
while at the same time the sincerity of his early art 
was affected. There is one thing, however, to be 
said, that while “‘ pre-Raphaelite”’ art, the art Mr. 
Ruskin vaunts, soon sunk into absolute mannerism 
and imbecility, Raphael’s art, less ecclesiastic, and hav- 
ing nature and freedom, possessed the germ of all fu- 
ture development in modern art. 

Technically, Raphael's highest merit is his grand 
breadth of composition. He was the greatest master 
of the quality of ““ space-composition,” learned, it may 
be, from Perugino, but seen in higher perfection in 
Raphael’s larger paintings like the “ Spozalizio,” the 
“ School of Athens ” and the “ Disputa,’ in which last 
another says, “‘ there is a balance of masses and all lines 
flow to one point, giving unity.” 

The happy middle point which Raphael reached 
between the rude realism of nature and the finer ideal- 
ism of art is seen in his utterly human madonnas, with 
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their honey-colored hair, soft eyes and bare feet, and 
yet with the mother’s look of infinite love. They are 
women, not celestial beings. 

Raphael’s portraits alone are a great theme. What 
a calamity was the loss of his portraits of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and Elizabetta, duchess of Urbino! What 
rugged power, fire, and cynic energy are concentrated 
in his likeness of Julius II., and what strong coloring 
and coarse, mundane character in that of Leo X.! It 
would have been fine if we could have had portraits by 
the same truthful hand of Savonarola and Luther. 
The manly likenesses of Federigo Gonzaga and the 
young noble of the Louvre confirm the remark of 
Lanzi that, however lovely Raphael’s female faces are, 
his male heads are more vigorous. 

The inimitable splendor of Raphael’s artistic skill 
shows, as has been hinted, a pathetic decline toward 
the end of his life, for the reason that he attempted too 
much, tried to go beyond even his own powers, and 
he thus hurried and scanted his work. It became 
diffused and weakened. His pupils did not bear out 
his fame. They lost the magic breadth of his compo- 
sition, the smooth and refined coloring, the exquisite 
grace and the religious feeling that characterized the 
master, so that renaissance art touched its zenith in 
him, and it was a golden sunset glory that emerged 
awhile before it quite vanished away. 

In certain qualities of painting Titian was undoubt- 
edly greater than Raphael, as in other qualities were 
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Velasquez and Rembrandt, as also Rousseau and some 
moderns in the realism of nature and landscape; but 
taken all around, for creative power and invention, 
elegance of execution, grace and winning sweetness, 


and a beauty that is almost divine, there is no one like 
Raphael. 
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FAMOUS ITALIAN MASTER. 


BY FRANK FOWLER. 


It would seem that of few great painters of the past 
have so little reliabie data been left regarding their 
life and work as of Antonio Allegri, born in Correggio, 
1494, and known by the name of his birthplace. Were 
it not for the comparatively small number of beautiful 
and individual creations of which the centuries grant 
him undisputed authorship, this unique artistic tem- 
perament might still be looked upon as mythical. The 
parish register fails us in the outset, for it only begins 
in 1495, while this master was born in 1494. Pelle- 
grino Allegri, Antonio’s father, destined him for one 
of the learned professions, but, yielding to a strong 
predilection for painting on the part of the son, he was 
placed in the studio of his uncle, Lorenzo Allegri, an 
inferior painter. Here he studied the first principles 
of art, and continued its practice under Gianbattista 
Lombardi, of his native town, Correggio. Lombardi 
was formerly professor of philosophy and medicine in 
Ferrara and Bologna. Under him Correggio studied 
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philosophy, mathematics, anatomy, and optics. The 
_ question as to who was Antonio’s actual master in 
painting is as problematical as many other facts, per- 
sonal and artistic, concerning his career. The idea 
supported by Bigi, and apparently the most probable, 
is that he studied with Antonio Bartolotti or Bar- 
tolozzi, at this time head of the school of art in Correg- 
gio. Dr. Meyer is of the opinion of Mengs, that he 
was a pupil of Francesco Bianchi, called Ferrari—a 
painter of the school of Francia at Modena. Mr. J. 
A. Crowe holds still another view. Be all this as it 
may, Allegri could have been but a short time with any 
master, as in the beginning of 1511, his 17th year, he 
was at Mantua studying independently the works of 
Mantegna, who had died five years previously. This 
is supposition, partly, and from traces of Mantegna’s 
style evident in Allegri’s work; but another influence 
was also shown—that of Leonardo da Vinci—al- 
though we know of no time when Leonardo and Cor- 
reggio could have met, or of any work of the great 
Milanese he could have seen. Indeed, almost every- 
thing in regard to the training of this genius seems to 
be conjecture merely—ideas deduced from certain in- 
fluences on his style, which was none the less distinctly 
his own. It is often amusing to remark the slight 
material made use of by biographers of this brilliant 
and independent temperament to bolster up their 
theories concerning the unusual excellence of a 
certain knowledge which he possessed—a knowl- 
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edge which should be a part of the equipment 
of every well-trained painter, although not necessarily 
in so superlative a degree. This has led one biogra- 
pher to say: “In no other master of the time (save 
Leonardo) could Correggio have seen anything of the 
science of chiaroscuro, with which he afterward pro-- 
duced such marvelous effects. And yet in his very 
earliest known works he shows the power of chiaros- 
curo and employs it with skillfulness ever increasing, 
until he at last produces his marvelous “ La Notte,’ the 
night scene of the Nativity. Without the aid of Leon- 
ardo it is scarcely possible that even Correggio could 
so soon have mastered so difficult an art.” Dr. Meyer 
suggests that in some of the short visits that Leonardo 
was in the habit of paying from Florence to Milan he 
may have visited Mantua and Modena. 

Now, such surmises and assumptions may be of 
interest to the historian and to the philosopher, per- 
haps, who will reflect on the power of environment, 
the force of association, and so rob an isolated genius 
of his divinest attribute—that of having been an in- 
strument raised up to enrich the art soil of a rather 
barren province. We would gladly welcome the fact, 
if we could find it, of Allegri’s contact with the great 
art spirits of his day, but thus far authentic sources of 
information have failed to tell us a single great painter 
in that great period of art whom he personally knew, 
and it does not appear that he ever was in Rome. 
Away from the great art centers, then, this heaven- 
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born painter acquired an all-sufficient knowledge of 
his craft. It mattered little what theme presented 
itself or what he was commissioned to do, his ready 
brush made sport of it—too much sport, indeed, at 
times, for canons of cathedrals and Benedictine 
monks. These monks commissioned Correggio to 
decorate the cupola of the Cathedral San Giovanni 
Evangelista, at Parma. Allegri was of too joyous a 
nature to be deeply solemn, and in this vision of St. 
John in his old age, “‘ The Ascension of Our Lord,” 
he presented the apostles in too unconventional a 
manner to give complete satisfaction to the author- 
ities who commissioned him. He departed so 
far from tradition in this painting as to represent these 
holy men nearly destitute of clothing and reposing on 
clouds in most free and unconstrained attitudes. Be- 
low them come the evangelists, each accompanied by 
a father of the church. A frieze, divided by four win- 
dows, encircles the dome, and that part which is be- 
neath each evangelist contains his emblems intermin- 
gled with boy angels and flowers. These boy angels 
play an important part in many of Correggio’s fres- 
coes. They rollick in wildest gambols over the whole 
space, and in the “ Coronation of the Virgin,” only a 
part of which now exists, their antics are, if possible, 
more audacious than those of the dome, as they are 
practiced even among the robes of the principal fig- 
ures. The irresistible gayety of his point of view did 
not make of our artist the ideal religious painter of his 
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Group OF SINGING ANGELS, 
(From a painting by Correggio, in the choir of the Church of St. John, in Parma.) 
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day; but, despite his lack of the sentiment of dignity 
_and solemnity in work of this character, we find in him 
a method of composition eminently fitted for the treat- 
ment of religious themes. For by his practice of fore- 
shortening from the point of sight of the spectator, he 
seems to do away altogether with the dome, if it be a 
dome, and open to us, in its place, the blue vault of 
heaven, filled with figures floating upward in a sea of 
radiance, and in the very postures in which they would 
appear from below. Such powers, seriously used, 
could not but uplift the mind if expended on sacred 
themes; but Correggio was a kind of pagan, rejoicing, 
exulting in light and life for their own sakes. The 
very perfection of this method of foreshortening had 
also its faults—the impression from below, as it would 
be in nature, was sometimes confused. This appears 
in the case of the “ Assumption of the Virgin,” with 
which he filled the large dome of the cathedral. Here 
hundreds of figures seen from below, boldly foreshort- 
ened, produce their effect, in the hands of this master, 
mainly by the play of light and shade on the different 
groups. This method is well explained by Sir Charles 
Eastlake in his “‘ Materials for a History of Oil Paint- 
ing”: “In Correggio’s system, figures are generally 
placed at some angle with the plane of the picture, and 
are seldom quite parallel with it. The consequence is 
that his masses of light are often composed of many 
objects. This has been called a broken assemblage 
of shapes, and, if reduced to outline, it would some- 
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times undoubtedly appear so, the objects being (to use 
an exaggerated expression for the sake of clearness) 
placed endwise toward the spectator; but, when con- 
nected by a harmony of light and shade, the result, far 
from being scattered, is a ‘ plenitude of effect ’ seldom 
to be found in other painters, and more satisfactory 
than when that mass is cheaply obtained by broad, flat 
surfaces.” 

Still, a number of figures ascending would not be 
seen to most advantage from beneath, and the feeling 
of the chapter of the cathedral and of the public re- 
garding this dome was at first one of discontent. This 
was the general condition of public sentiment when, 
as tradition tells us, the mason’s boy exclaimed that 
the new paintings in the dome resembled a dish of 
frogs. It would thus appear that the general im- 
pression of the forms above their heads was similar to 
that received from their own favorite dish of frogs, at 
which only the hind legs were served. This saying be- ~ 
came celebrated, perhaps, by its giving expression to 
the unuttered thought of many others. It was not, 
indeed, until Titian passed through Parma, in the suite 
of Charles V., in 1530, that the existence of this beau- 
tiful work was placed beyond jeopardy. The canons 
of the church had about concluded to have it all 
effaced. Titian, on seeing the dome, said: “If you 
filled it with gold you would not have paid what it is 
worth.” This saved the painting, but it did not rein- 
state the painter in the regard of the people, for it is a 
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fact that for half a century after Correggio’s death his 
reputation in Parma failed to receive full justice. 

To secure this truthful effect of foreshortening he 
made use of small models in clay, as, of course, the liv- 
ing model could not be expected to retain such atti- 
tudes. These, it is said, were made for him by a 
friend. Religious painting was, however, not his 
choice, and tiring of misapprehension Allegri gave up 
the remaining commissions on the cathedral, returned 
to his native town of Correggio, and devoted the rest 
of his short life of not quite forty years to the produc- 
tion of subjects from mythology. This was more in 
his vein; in fact, in glow of color, and in a certain 
artistic sensuousness of feeling, Correggio was pe- 
culiarly suited to the interpretation of pagan myths. 
His happy nature seemed to delight in the soft and 
yielding surfaces that certain textures offer. Vasari 
says: “ Among other peculiarities Correggio had that 
of painting the hair with great facility, and has shown 
to later artists the true method whereby the difficulties 
of accomplishing this point may be overcome. ” 

Many madonnas bearing the name of Correggio are 
in the various collections scattered over Europe, but 
many of them are of doubtful authenticity. The origin 
of most of these was a demand, often ignorant, for 
“Correggios,” in the eighteenth century, which de- 
mand the dealers undertook to supply. But in spite 
of the harm this fact has done his fame, the strict test 
to which his works are now subjected is clearing the 
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way more and more for an unreserved admiration of 
this happy genius who peopled cupolas and canvases 
with glowing images and left behind him in his brief 
pilgrimage a path of light. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN SPANISH ART. 
BY ARTHUR LINCOLN FROTHINGHAM, JR, PHD: 


In a review of Spanish painting Velasquez comes 
to us as the first really original genius to represent in 
his art the spirit of his nation. Before him painting 
had possessed too strong a combination of foreign 
flavors to be called national. The French predom- 
inance during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the Flemish during the fifteenth and the Italian during 
the sixteenth century, had been so nearly absolute as 
to give little freedom to national expansion in art. 
Of course the religious enthusiasm, the love of violent 
contrasts and of dark coloring, the antipathy to the 
classic and to the nude, not only strongly influenced 
Spanish painters in their choice of Flemish and Italian 
models, but gave a decidedly local flavor. For all the 
love of the gorgeous Venetian school shown by 
Spain’s rulers and magnates, it was the Bolognese 
school and its offshoots which, just before Velasquez, 
most appealed to the Spaniards both on account of 
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the florid and enthusiastic treatment of popular re- 
ligious themes by the Carracci, Guido, and others, and 
by its love of dramatic color effects and its occasional 
naturalism ; for the same reason the dark and fantastic 
Neapolitan school with Caravaggio and Ribera was a 
strong factor in guiding Spanish painters. 

Velasquez came at a critical moment in Spanish art. 
In other branches of civilization—those naturally the 
earliest to develop in any newly founded nation— 
Spain had long since assumed a well-defined character. 
In religious matters, in state policy, in administration, 
Spain had during the sixteenth century worked from 
clear-cut and inflexible ideals that have stamped her 
in history. Over a large part of Europe as well as of 
the new world she had extended the iron grasp of 
these ideals, and now when her power was waning she 
was calling to her aid the resources of painting to 
maintain the hold of religious bigotry on the masses, 
and Pacheco, who was to be Velasquez’s teacher and 
father-in-law, was embodying in a standard “Guide 
to Painters” the clerical idea—the inquisition’s idea— 
of the scope and duty of painting as an educational 
medium in the grasp of the church. But before Mu- 
rillo was to raise into the realm of pure beauty this 
tendency-painting came Velasquez, who made Murillo 
possible, and by his genius set a seal upon a national 
style that should for the first time give Spain in the 
field of painting as high a niche in the concert of 
nations as she had already attained to in other fields. 
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To a nation that from the early days of Charles V. 
had held in her hand for nearly a century the des- 
tinies of Europe it must have seemed unbearable to be 
in painting a slave to others. No wonder that when 
Velasquez came he was given a right royal welcome. 

Don Diego de Silva y Velasquez was born at Seville 
in June, 1599. Though of noble family, his parents 
allowed him to follow his leaning for an artist’s life, 
and at thirteen he entered the studio of the famous, 
fiery Herrera, but soon passed to that of Pacheco, 
where he spent five years in painting genre subjects 
and in careful study of physiognomy. Pacheco so 
appreciated his character and budding talents that he 
gave him his daughter in marriage in 1618. The 
young painter was, in his teens, a pure realist, delight- 
ing in tavern and kitchen scenes and every variety of 
common life, as we can see from his “ Water Carrier ” 
at Apsley Court, and his ‘“ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds” in the National gallery. Even his religious 
pictures had then an obtrusive dominant element of 
peasantry which afterward disappeared. 

In 1623 an eventful change took place in the artist’s 
life. He was called to Madrid, and by favor of the 
prime minister Olivares became, at the extraordinarily 
youthful age of twenty-four, portrait painter to King 
Philip IV., the royal family and the court. Velasquez 
must have shown great social tact and ability not only 
to keep throughout his life the favor so early obtained 
but steadily to increase it. The royal palace at Madrid 
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had become a superb picture gallery, where many 
of the great masters of the sixteenth century were 
magnificently represented, and by a study of these 
masterpieces Velasquez broadened his knowledge, ob- 
tained new insight into the possibilities of color, and 
acquired flexibility and confidence. He was weaned 
both from crass realism and from the “tendency” 
school, and turned to the study of human personality. 

For ten years after his coming to Madrid Velasquez 
appears to have confined himself to aristocratic por- 
traits, turning away from his earlier themes of com- 
mon life as unsuited to the courtly atmosphere of 
Madrid. In 1628 the interesting episode of Rubens’s 
visit to Madrid brought the Spaniard for the first time 
into personal contact with one of his great contempo- 
raries. It was at Rubens’s suggestion that Velasquez, 
with the consent and financial help of the king and of 
Olivares, took the important decision to visit Italy to 
study the Italian masters at home. At Venice he 
studied and copied Tintoretto, and especially Titian, 
whom he regarded as the greatest of all Italians. At 
Rome, where he made a far longer stay, he spent most 
of his time at the Vatican, studying and copying 
Raphael and Michelangelo, but he also devoted him- 
self to getting acquainted with antique sculpture. 
Strange as it may appear to us, he certainly also im- 
bibed a decided liking for that latest phase of Italian 
painting, the Bolognese school, especially for Guido. 
His Italian journey bore immediate fruit in his art, 
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showing not only in his technique but in his concep- 
tion and composition of his themes: as in the “ Forge 
of Vulcan ” and the “ Christ at the Column.” 

After an absence of a year and a half Velasquez 
returned to Madrid, in 1631, and again took up the 
daily routine of court life and associations. The fol- 
lowing nineteen years of his middle period show no 
violent changes, but a gradual advance in surety of 
method, breadth of theme, and grasp of human nature. 
He paints not only portraits but scenes of court life 
and amusements, such as boar hunts and stag hunts, 
as well as elaborate historical and religious scenes. 
The foremost of his large compositions was the scene 
of the “ Surrender of Breda,” the crowning exploit 
of the career of that great imperialist general, Spinola, 
judged by some critics to be one of the greatest 
historic paintings. At about the same time he pro- 
duced one of his most perfect portraits, that of “ Ad- 
miral Pulido Pareja,”’ now in the National gallery. A 
chronological study of the portraits that led up to this 
one is the best index to his artistic strides. To about 
this time belongs, in part at least, that remarkable 
series of full-lengths of the “‘ Sports” of the royal pal- 
ace, such as dwarfs and buffoons, in whose portrayal 
Velasquez could assume greater liberty in attitude and 
expression, and greater realism as well, than in his set 
artistocratic portraits, with their exigencies of dress 
and dignity. 

In 1649 the painter took a second journey to Italy, 
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ostensibly to buy for the king pictures and casts from 
the antique; but we may believe that he was driven 
to it by his desire to gain the stimulus of further con- 
tact with the best Italian art. There can be no better 
comment on the master’s tremendous advance since 
his first visit, when he painted the rather academic 
and weak “ Forge of Vulcan,” than a simple com- 
parison of this picture with the masterpiece of his 
second visit, the portrait of “ Pope Innocent X.,” now 
in the Doria-Pamfili gallery, one of the most wonder- 
ful of portraits and sufficient in itself to immortalize its 
author. That this was not a “ fluke” is shown by the 
almost equally living and forcible portrait of his 
Morisco attendant and pupil, Pareja, which he also 
did in Rome as a preliminary to the papal portrait. 
The last ten years of the painter’s life, after his 
return to Madrid, must have held a strange admixture 
of gratification and of disappointment, for he attained 
to more public honors than he could have had a right 
to expect, and yet for this very reason his artist’s soul 
was crippled in its expansion by the incessant public 
calls upon him. At his own request he was appointed 
in 1652 palace marshal to the king, in addition to his 
other office of director of the royal galleries. His 
new duties included the organization and direction of 
all court fetes and pomps, of royal journeys, the de- 
signing and decorating of the royal palaces, and even 
the supervision of the details of court life, such as heat- 
ing and lighting and the personnel of the household. 
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Certainly all this labor was not wasted, for it gave 
Velasquez the opportunity to do for Spain what Hol- 
bein had done for England in the time of Henry 
VIII.—the opportunity to direct the public taste in 
all branches of art and art industry in a way far tran- 
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QuEEN ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 
(From a painting by Velasquez.) 
scending in popular reach the influence of his own 


artistic work. 
Velasquez could not have found during these years 


the long spells for continuous work that his earlier 
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life had allowed. Perhaps this partly accounts for the 
freer and more sketchy character of his late works, the 
most effective and impressionistic of all, and those in 
which he has come into possession ofa far wider range 
of color effects. Aside from his portraits, many of the 
finest of which belong here, we should judge of this 
period of his life not by such lifeless productions as 
the classic subjects required by the taste of the time 
to which his realistic genius was unsuited, but by his 
famous interiors, the “ Maids of Honor” and “ The 
Tapestry Weavers,’ and probably some of the serio- 
comic group of renderings of the court jesters and 
dwarfs. 

In the prime of his artistic strength and of royal 
favor Velasquez was struck down, in his sixty-second 
year, by an acute illness brought on by his labors in 
managing as court marshal the royal journey to the 
Spanish frontier and the meeting between the French 
and Spanish courts to celebrate the reconciliation, 
after a prolonged struggle, between the two great 
Catholic countries, to be consecrated by the marriage 
of the Infanta Maria Teresa to King Louis XIV. The 
fatigue and responsibility involved in managing so 
gigantic an undertaking so sapped the master’s 
strength that he could not resist the ensuing ague, but 
died on August 6, 1660, amid the genuine grief of 
King Philip [V. and the court. 


It is very seldom that a painter emerges as Velas- 
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quez did, from the ranks of the aristocracy, and 
still more seldom that the aristocracy, when as 
exclusive as that of Spain, should not repudiate but 
delight to honor him as an equal. This gives an un- 
usual flavor to Velasquez’s career. With his hand- 
some figure, in superb costumes, crowned with honors 
and responsibilities, he appears as an embodiment of 
tact and refinement, a lover of the pleasures of court 
life. The royal favor and the liberal patronage of the 
court made it possible for him not only to be inde- 
pendent of the patronage of the church, but to throw 
off the yoke of ecclesiastical tyranny in art and dare 
to paint whatever he chose. He was the only great 
secular artist of Spain. 

It is as well to frankly confess from the start the 
limitations and weaknesses of Velasquez’s art. He has 
no imagination or pathos; he does not conceive types 
or express emotions. His drawing is often sadly de- 
fective, and he seldom shows any sense of the beauty 
of line. He often composes weakly, and is crude or 
elementary in the management of accessories and 
backgrounds. He was very slow in reaching mastery 
in his art, and his early work promised nothing re- 
markable. 

On the other hand we admire him as a supreme 
realist, as a master of quiet dramatic art, as the greatest 
painter of atmosphere. He is a supreme realist be- 
cause, tempered by his surroundings, he sloughed off 
all that was vulgar in his earliest studies and gives us 
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perfect transcripts of the natural man. He is great as 
a dramatist because he poses his figures perfectly as 
if for stage rehearsal, and is able to give élan without 
motion, the perfection of repressed vigor without a 
trace of the drama of emotion. And, finally, modern 
artists worship him as wellnigh the greatest of the old 
masters, and the earliest of moderns most of all because 
of his technical supremacy and mastery of atmospheric 
effects. He is unequaled in giving solidity and planes 
to his figures and in placing them in an atmosphere 
palpitating with reality, in differentiating between ab- 
sorbing and reflecting surfaces, and in reproducing the 
exact values even in the most elaborate interiors. 
Artists appreciate the difficulty of even approaching 
such perfection from afar, and even the uninitiated are 
gripped hard, without knowing why, by the material 
artistic truthfulness that the technique expresses. 

Velasquez made few preliminary sketches, as was 
customary with most artists. He planned and studied 
but little before the actual beginning of his final work. 
He appears to have posed or grouped his figures in 
a tableau and then to have transferred them to canvas, 
with the greatest realism even in such elaborate scenes 
as “The Tapestry Weavers” and the “ Maids of 
Honor,” including the reproductions of the atmos- 
pheric medium. 

The results that he reached were attained not of 
set purpose—for he had no ideals—but through a con- 
stant preoccupation for realism, assisted by a most 
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By Velasquez 
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delicate sense of color. For many years there was not 
even a sign of his later mastery of planes and of light. 
It was an unconscious growth. In fact, there is noth- 
ing in the work of the first fifteen years of his career 
as a painter to indicate greatness. This slowness was 
natural in him; it would have been otherwise had he 
been an illuminated genius. Not before the humor 
and masterly expression in the “ Topers,” painted in 
1629, just before his first Italian trip, could a great 
career be even suspected for him. All his fine work 
was done after the age of thirty-two. 

Relying on his own eyesight, rather than on tradi- 
tions, methods, or schools, Velasquez does not reflect 
strongly the influence of any artist. What we do find 
never blurs the master’s own personality. No man 
was less a mannerist, and if it is natural to separate 
his work into periods—(1) his juvenile production at 
Seville; (2) his early court work at Madrid; (3) the 
period after his first Italian trip; and (4) the period 
after his second Italian trip—it is also true that the 
changes are due not to the adoption of new methods, 
but to the rational development of the artist. His 
increasing perfection of technique simply enabled him 
to attempt new effects, and any sameness, even at any 
one period in his career, was avoided by his extreme 
openness to all shades of natural impressions, which 
led him to adopt his means to his ends with endless 
variety. Perhaps one of the most interesting of his 
changes was from a reproducer of detailed to one of 
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general values, from copying the design on a royal 
gown and the rouge on a royal cheek to giving the 
differences between reflecting and absorbing shadows, 
or suggesting the effects of debauchery in the flab- 
biness of the flesh tones. Of course, at times there is 
an evident difference in the quality of his brushwork, 
especially in some of his middle and later portraits, 
but this is easily explicable. In that, for instance, of 
“Pulido Pareja’ we know that the coarser and bolder 
touch was caused simply by the use of longer brushes 
in order that the painter could stand away from his 
canvas while painting. If there is a similar and even 
more decidedly impressionistic preoccupation in so 
much of Titian’s later work we may be sure that in 
Velasquez it was the result of the master’s own striving 
for objective truthfulness. 

The range of subjects treated by Velasquez is most 
interesting and characteristic. Buiblical subjects inter- 
ested him hardly at all. The “ Joseph’s Coat” of his 
first Italian trip was his only incursion into the Old 
Testament field. New Testament subjects he treated 
very seldom and almost entirely during his earliest 
years, while still in Seville—as in his “ St. John in the 
Desert, ’’ his ‘‘ Adoration of the Kings ”’ in Madrid, his 
“Adoration of the Shepherds” in London, so like a 
Ribera, his “ Christ at the Column,” so Italian in feel- 
ing, and his “ Christ on the Cross”’ in Madrid; these 
latter were the fruit of Italy’s influence. His very 
early “ Immaculate Conception,” and his late ‘ Cor- 
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onation of the Virgin” were the only concessions he 
made to the prevalent cult of the Virgin. His latest 
religious subject, the superb “Saints Anthony and 
Paul in the Desert,” is rather a picturesque landscape 
enlivened with figures, and corresponds in Velasquez’s 
career to Titian’s “St. Peter Martyr.” Of classic 
subjects there are but few; a weak and bleary “Mars,” 
the academic “ Forge of Vulcan,” the trifling “ Mer- 
cury and Argus,” the realistic but unusual ‘‘ Venus 
and Cupid,” the beggar studies dubbed “ A’sop ” and 
‘“Menippus ”’ complete this series, least characteristic 
or interesting ofany. The “ Surrender of Breda” was 
his only historic piece, and, superb as it is, we do not 
regret that he so seldom forsook portraiture for such 
elaborate compositions. But if we turn to the field 
of pure observation there seems hardly a phase of 
nature unexplored by the brush of Velasquez. His 
incursion into landscape is even more interesting his- 
torically than for its own sake, and he shows himself 
here as accurate a transposer of nature as in his por- 
traits, though a less familiar one. Huis views of the 
“ Villa Medici”? in Rome are the best authenticated of 
his pure landscapes, but in a number of his portraits 
the landscape is but little second in importance to the 
figures. His work in still life and in animal life, his 
tavern interiors and scenes of outdoor common life, 
are comparable to the best Dutch work. 

In his favorite field, portraiture, he left no class in 
society unreproduced, from street beggars, urchins, 
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and peasants, Morisco slaves and court buffoons and 
dwarfs, up through village alcaldes, soldiers, country 
magistrates, and gentleinen, to courtiers, generals, 
admirals, cardinals, and prime ministers, and, finally, 


PHILIP OF SPAIN. 
(From a painting by Velasquez.) 


popes and royalty. Few members of the royal house 
of Spain then living escaped portrayal, and several 
were frequently reproduced. His numerous portraits 
of his earliest patron, the prime minister Olivares, 
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show his gratitude; but most numerous were those of 
King Philip IV., with almost the whole of whose reign 
Velasquez was contemporary, and whose weak and 
sensual countenance he has immortalized with a virtu- 
osity worthy quite another subject. Most delightful 
were his portraits of the younger members of the royal 
family, the infants and infantas, whose fresh, innocent, 
pathetic faces he gives to the life. There was the 
greatest variety in his treatment of portraiture—half 
lengths, three-quarter lengths, full figures, equestrian 
portraits. The figures at times stand out against a 
pure tone, at times against a drapery, and often are 
in the midst of a delightful landscape in hunting or 
riding costume, and perhaps with a favorite dog. 
Aside from a few earlier masterpieces, such as the 
“Don Baltasar Carlos,” the “Innocent X.,” the 
“ Juan de Pareja,” and others, the group of his latest 
portraits, such as those of old “ King Philip,” of “ In- 
fant Don Prosper,” and “Infanta Marguerite” are 
perhaps his most marvelous reproductions of flesh 
tones, his most convincing transcripts of nature. They 
show that at the time of his death Velasquez had not 
ceased to advance in artistic perfection. 
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VI. 


MURILLO. 


SPAIN’S KING OF RELIGIOUS PAINTERS. 
BY ARTHUR LINCOLN FROTHINGHAM, JR., PH.D? 


Until recently few painters have enjoyed such con- 
tinuous and universal popularity as Murillo. A Span- 
iard of the Spaniards, he was idolized in his own coun- 
try during his lifetime and has been ever since, and at 
the same time there 1s hardly a part of Europe where he 
has not gained popular applause. Of late critical voices 
have been quite loudly raised, especially among artists, 
who compare him disadvantageously with Velasquez, 
his great contemporary ; but comparisons between men 
so utterly unlike in character and life, as well as in the 
subjects and manner of their art, are worse than use- 
less. Each reigned supreme over a separate kingdom. 
To Velasquez, the state painter, fell the court and the 
nobility, with their strong, aristocratic personalities, 
rich costumes, and stirring, contentious life; to Murillo, 
the church painter, fell the realm of religious art, with 
its ecstatic emptying of personality, its glorification of 
poverty and sacrifice, and its tension toward the other 
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life. Modern art, with its lack of faith and its love of 
technique, enshrines Velasquez as one of the fairést 
idols and frowns on Murillo as a meretricious caterer 
to the popular vote. Though it may be true that 
when compared with the sunlight brilliancy of Velas- 
quez the greatness of Murillo is but as that of the moon, 
that is no reason for calling out, as in the ancient amphi- 
theatre, “ Thumbs down!” | 

Murillo was the last of Spain’s great painters before 
the decadence set in. Before setting forth the details 
of his life let us inquire what position he takes in the 
long line of Spanish artists. Critics are sometimes 
puzzled whether to call him a “ realist’ or an “ ideal- 
ist,’ but to make him fit into one or the other of these 
much-abused and confused classifications is an impos- 
sible feat. He was certainly rather a poet than a real- 
ist, and rather a naturalist than an idealist. A relig- 
ious poet in paint, with an underlying vein of genre, 
would describe him quite accurately. Had he allowed 
this vein of genre full swing he would have become 
the Spanish representative of the Dutch ideal, the 
painter of the street urchin and beggar, and of the daily 
life of the common people. But he was soon caught 
in the strong currents of religious feeling, which swept 
him off his feet and filled him with an ardor that in- 
spired his brush to depict so vividly that side of Span- 
ish religious life that was most feminine and poetic— 
the mysticism so typical of the popular order of St. 
Francis. Far more than the Italian painters of his time 
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or for several generations, he was a teller of stories and 
a teacher of truths, and his works enter so much the 
more into the warp and woof of Spanish life and 
history. 

A comparison of Murillo with the earlier religious 
painters of Spain will explain his transcendent popu- 
larity. His predecessors had been either fanatics or 
formalists. Owing to the long possession of a large 
part of Spain by the Moors through the Middle Ages, 
the accumulation of wealth in the hands of the Jews, 
and the slow national Christian development before 
the glorious reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, Spain 
had not until then (c. 1500 A.D.) had uncontrolled 
power to crush the unbeliever. So that Spain’s me- 
dieval fanaticism, made more bitter by long repres- 
sion, did not work itself out until the renaissance 
period, and its very historic incongruity, its opposition 
to the spirit of indifference, tolerance, or religious lib- 
erty to which other countries had attained, made this 
fanaticism the more bloody, the more dark, and in- 
tolerant. It was at this very time (sixteenth century), 
when the church and the inquisition were not only 
stamping out the Moor and the Jew, but guarding 
against any invasion of Protestant thought, that the 
art of painting began to throw off its swaddling clothes 
in Spain and to cease being an imperfect echo of Italy 
or the Netherlands. A number of its leaders—such 
as Morales, De Vargas and Juanes—were what Fra 
Angelico was in Italy, except that they had none of 
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his gentle spirit. They breathed the same spirit as 
the inquisitors and the ascetic friars, and in their art 
there was no mercy or charity; it was but a branch of 
religious teaching carried out as strictly as the teach- 
ing in a theological seminary. The Spanish prelates, 
face to face with so large a percentage of non-Christian 
population in the new kingdom, had to solve the same 
problems as the early Christian and Carlovingian 
churches. Like them, they used art largely as a means 
of conversion and edification, but their methods 
smacked less of early Christian mildness than of the 
brutality of Charlemagne, who drove the Saxons to 
the river and drowned by thousands those who de- 
clined baptism. Only in Spain fire and not water was 
the favorite medium of persuasion. The art of these 
people was ascetic and stern; held out no promises but 
ruled by fear; and pointed to hell and not to heaven. 
Such were the fanatic painters, mostly harking back 
to the Flemish school. On the other hand, the formal- 
ists were men tainted with the pseudo-religious art of 
Italy, whose work was admired because of its external 
perfection and who obeyed the formulas governing the 
composition of religious subjects. Having caught 
something of the conversazione style of the Italians, 
and, being plentifully lacking in conviction, they did 
not touch the heart of the people. They were tol- 
erated because, since the Moors and the Jews had been 
exterminated, converted or exiled, and the danger of 
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Protestant propaganda had passed, the fanatical school 
seemed to have completed its work. 

But religious intensity had not yet worn itself out 
in Spain. It simply became more mystic under Fran- 
ciscan guidance; passionately feminine instead of 
fiercely masculine, the promises of love overshadowing 
the terrors of the Inquisition. The loving Divine 
Child replaced the Supreme Judge, held and guided 
by the Immaculate Virgin. The spell under which 
the Catholic church proclaimed the dogma of the im- 
maculate conception in 1876 was woven at that time 
in Spain, and the most potent artistic factor in its weav- 
ing was Murillo; and it was he also who lent the charm 
of his pencil to the spread of the doctrine of the sacred 
heart, of the seraphic and other visions of ecstasies, 
to all these and other phases of that debauch of re- 
ligious sentimentality as sincere as it was misguided, 
which had Spain as its center. The fervor and faith 
shown by Murillo in his representations of these 
favorite scenes of monks and people made of him the 
chief apostle of the new creed. At last there had arisen 
a painter that could interpret the heart of the people. 

Bartolomé Estéban Murillo was born at Seville at 
the close of December, 1617, in a small tenement 
house, and was baptized on January 1, 1618. His 
parents were in very moderate circumstances. They 
both died in 1628, leaving the boy to the guard- 
ianship of the husband of his aunt, Ana Murillo. 
After his school days were over, in about 1630, he 


THE HOLY FAMILY 
By Murillo 


was apprenticed to a relative, the well-known paint- 
er, Jean del Castillo (1584-1640), a pupil of 
Lernandes, more famous as a teacher than as 
an artist. There he passed through the weary stages 
of grinding colors and cleaning brushes until he was 
allowed to master Castillo’s system of hard and dry 
draughtsmanship. The studio was in the habit of 
turning out a quantity of sacred banners and pictures, 
hangings for religious processions and festivals, and 
in performing his share of this work the young Murillo 
not only gained considerable facility of handling, hut 
prepared himself to earn his bread when his master 
left Seville for Cadiz in 1639. During the next three 
years he was without master, and earned a precarious 
livelihood by selling pictures at the Feria market, held 
on Saturdays, with no particular stimulus to ambition. 
In 1642, when he was twenty-four years old, the tide 
was turned by the return of a former fellow-student 
under Castillo, Pedro de Moya, who had studied with 
Van Dyck in London, and had come back full of en- 
thusiasm and prepared to proselytize for his new 
master not only by forced example, but by means of 
pictures by Van Dyck himself, which he had brought 
with him. Murillo felt the need of further acquaint- 
ance with this new world of art, and resolved to go to 
Rome to study. He set to work rapidly turning out 
pot-boilers, and set aside the money they brought for 
his journey, and for the orphaned sister he was leaving 
behind him. He then pluckily made a foot journey 
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to Madrid across the Sierras, arriving penniless and 
without friends some time in 1643. He had the good 
fortune to have recourse to his fellow-townsman, 
Velasquez, then in high favor at the court, and 
through his advice remained in Madrid studying the 
many masterpieces of the Escurial and other galleries, 
lodging in his patron’s house. He spent over two 
years mastering the styles of such masters as Van 
Dyck, Ribera, Rubens, Rembrandt, the Venetians, 
and Velasquez himself, and then decided to give 
up his ambitious scheme of foreign travel and re- 
turn to his native Seville, where he established him- 
self asan independent artist. At this crisis in his career 
he received orders for a number of pictures from the 
Franciscan monks of the city, thus beginning an asso- 
ciation that decisively colored his whole life and art, 
for he became emphatically the representative painter 
of that order. The eleven pictures which he painted 
for the cloister of this monastery caused a great sen- 
sation in Seville, and gave him an immediate reputa- 
tion. They were painted during 1645 and 1646. 

In 1648 he married Beatriz de Catrera, of Soto- 
mayor. In his will he states that she brought him a 
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marriage portion and that he “ brought to the said 
marriage no goods or property whatever,” showing 
that until then he had not done more than earn a bare 
livelihood. He had by her two sons and a daughter. 
Gasper, the eldest, followed his father’s profession, 


and became in 1685 a canon of the Cathedral of Seville 
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and died in 1709. Gabriel, the younger, went to 
America, where he still was at the time of his father’s 
death. Francesca became a nun in the convent of 
Madre de Dios. 

Perhaps in consequence of the social standing given 
him by his marriage and his own success his house 
became a center for the artistic and most intelligent 
society of Seville. Murillo’s undeviating kindness, 
tact, and sweetness of manner made him a generai 
favorite; his piety advanced him with the clergy and 
monastic orders, and his close friendship with influen- 
tial men among them led to his receiving numerous 
orders for the decoration of churches and convents. 
Some idea of the reputation he had already acquired 
in 1655 may be gained by the statement of the chapter 
of the cathedral that he was the best painter in Seville. 
He appears to have been lacking in the ambition to 
shine personally; preferred his family and home life 
to public éclat; loved his native city and its middle 
classes, refusing to leave it for the attractions of the 
capital. Even when, in 1660, he succeeded, after re- 
peated efforts, in founding the academy of painting 
in Seville, he evidently did it rather for the benefit of 
the younger artists and the advancement of his art 
than for his own profit, as he resigned its presidency 
after the first year. His life, therefore, was uneventful. 
It was passed quietly and laboriously in a limited world 
in which nothing unusual ever happened. Its phases 
are marked merely by the chronology of his principai 
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dated works. It was in about 1670 that Murillo de- 
clined, on the score of age, the invitation of King 
Carlos II. to become court painter in Madrid. 

He is said to have teft Seville but once, in 1682, to 
go to Cadiz, and it was here that the accident hap- 
pened which ended his life. He was then painting for 
the convent of the Capuchins a large picture of the 
* Espousal of St. Catherine.” After his accident he 
passed some hours in prayer under the famous picture 
of the “ Descent from the Cross,” by Campana, in the 
Church of Santa Cruz, where he was buried. 

He left a numerous body of scholars who had at- 
tached themselves to him not only from his skill as an 
artist, but because of his unusual kindness and helpful- 
ness to all beginners. No man made himself more 
beloved than Murillo to younger artists. He often 
retouched the works of his students and allowed them 
to make copies of his works, thus multiplying the most 
popular subjects of his canvases throughout Spain. 

Nearly five hundred paintings are attributed with 
great probability to Murillo, and are proofs of the 
amazing industry of his thirty-seven years at Seville. 
Of only a small part of these is there anything to show 
at what time during his career they were painted. 
Fortunately these are among his most important 
works. His first masterpieces were the eleven pictures 
for the cloister of the convent of San Francisco, ex- 
ecuted in 1645-47, which were to represent historic 
episodes in lives of prominent Franciscan monks in 
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life-size figures. Among them the best are the “ Death 
of Sta. Clara,” ‘* St. Diego of Alcala,” or “ The Angels’ 
Kitchen,” and “ St. Diego Distributing Soup.”’ In the 
poetic yet real rendering of the ‘‘ Angels’ Kitchen ” we 
have the first instance of the way Murillo could bring 
such mystic imaginary scenes into the sphere of 
earthly life and make them seem real; while in the last 
picture, with the children and beggars gathered about 
the large pot of soup, we see the power of the artist to 
vividly reproduce all the varieties of types in the com- 
mon humanity about it. Inthe years immediately fol- 
lowing, during which he did not receive any one order 
of importance, belong many separate works in his 
more realistic style; his beggars and his street urchins, 
eating, lounging, playing (Munich, London, Louvre, 
etc.), as well asa number of his religious pictures, 
where he does not yet show his vaporoso atmospheric 
effects, or his sentimental manner, but rather a Dutch- 
like realism (“ Holy Family,” St. Petersburg; “ Vir- 
gin and Child,’ Madrid). 

A modern critic will often wish that Murillo had 
devoted himself more exclusively to the genre side of 
his art, for it was the most genuinely artistic. In 1655 
Murillo painted for the cathedral one of his most ex- 
quisite works—the “ Birth of the Virgin ’—(now in 
the Louvre) which shows him to have made a distinct 
advance over his style in the Franciscan convent. 
Here we find softness and brilliancy, atmospheric ef- 
fects and skillful composition, without the exaggera- 


BEGGAR Boys AT PLay. 
(From a painting by Murillo in Munich Gallery.) 
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tion of his later, or, at the time, incongruous realism of 
his earlier religious works. He painted at the same 
time for the cathedral his largest canvas—5.50 by 3.30 
met.—representing the infant Christ appearing to St. 
Antony of Padua, one of his most celebrated works. 
Almost immediately after this (1656) he commenced 
his series of four semi-circular pictures for the Church 
of Santa Maria la Blanca, in which he showed a closer 
agreement with the effects of composition, mass, and 
color of the great Venetians. In 1665 Murillo became 
a member of the Brotherhood of the Hospital of La 
Caritad and was called upon to execute (1670-74) 
eight large pictures for the walls of its church. They 
are among his noblest and most monumental works, 
the most admired being, perhaps, the scene of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary ministering to the infirm. 
Those scenes which are taken from the Old and New 
Testaments are the Spanish counterparts of the great 
series of wall paintings by Perugino, Botticelli, and the 
rest in the Sistine chapel in Rome. Murillo then 
began his last great group of pictures, that in the 
Capuchin church, which were completed in 1676. 
Over the high altar was the “ Immaculate Concep- 
tion,’ between the altar and the nave was the great 
screen, 30 by 25 feet, formed of ten paintings, and at 
the ends of the side aisles and at the chapel altars were 
ten other paintings. Of them all, the most character- 
istic and the one which Murillo called his very own 
picture was that of “ St. Thomas of Villanueva and the 
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Beggars” in an architectural background. That the 
artist’s powers did not decline is shown by the quality 
of the painting of “ The Espousal of St. Catherine,’ 
which he was completing at the time of his death. 

It is customary to divide Murillo’s artistic career 
into three periods or manners—(1) the frio, or cold 
manner; (2) the calido, or warm manner; and (3) the 
vaporoso, or atmospheric manner. Except for the fact 
that his earliest works would be called cold and hard, 
owing to his master’s influence, and that he did not 
acquire the vaporoso effects until some years after his 
return from Madrid, there seems hardly any ground 
for a chronological succession of these manners. They 
were possibly used side by side as mannerisms. It has 
been suggested that his scenes of low life, depending 
on realism of detail, were naturally expressed by the 
sharp, clear frio effects; the dramatic mysticism of his 
saintly visions in his calido manner, and the scenes 
from the world of imagination, the misty realm of the 
beyond, such as the “ Immaculate Conceptions” and 
“Holy Families,” were best interpreted by the far- 
away, vaporoso effects. 

As for the influence of the past on Murillo’s style, 
there is not a trace of the classic tradition in his types 
or in his drapery, such as the Italian schools preserved 
until the advent of the Caracci; neither is there a trace 
in his religious personages of the traditional Christian 
types which had been shared with Italy even by the 
northern schools. When Murillo shows the influence 
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of other painters it is that of men who were his con- 
temporaries or antedated him but slightly. The earli- 
est among these was perhaps Andrea del Sarto, with 
whose coloring, hazy tones, and soft outlines he was 
in special sympathy; he shows it in such works as the 
* Virgin and Child with St. Elizabeth and St. John ” in 
the Louvre. Next came the Venetian, and especially 
Titian, in such pictures as the “ Senator Relating His 
Dream to Pope Liberius’’; then Van Dyck in his 
“ Crucifixions”’ and his “ Death of Santa Clara ’’; 
Ribera in his “ Release of St. Peter from Prison’’; 
Guido Reni in his ““ Magdalen”; Velasquez in his “ St. 
Anna Teaching the Virgin” and his “ St. James and 
the Beggars”’; the Carracci in his “ Immaculate Con- 
ceptions.” In many ways his management of chiaro- 
scuro suggests Zurbaran and Caravaggio, as well as 
Ribera; his cherubs have the cuteness of those of the 
Bolognese school, and in his bourgeois naturalistic 
treatment of the “ Holy Family ” (e. g., at St. Peters- 
burg) we are reminded of Rembrandt. But whatever 
may be the traits of other artists that our love of dis- 
section may lead us to perceive, we feel that they do 
not affect the groundwork of Murillo’s artistic pro- 
ductions; his individuality is strong and clear. 

Let us define this artistic individuality. In com- 
parison with previous Spanish artists he was remark- 
able for softness and grace, for ease and harmony of 
composition, for mellowness of coloring—qualities 
which had not prevailed in a school that had as a rule 
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tended to heavy contrasts, dark coloring, and clear, 
hard outline. Entirely exceptional was he in the soft, 
warm, glowing atmosphere in which he placed his 
figures, especially in the celestial and visionary scenes, 
made only more striking by the contrast of dark 
shadows he seldom totally abandoned. 

His faults in the conception and treatment of his 
subjects were those of his age—of exaggerated and 
effeminate sentimentality. His “Immaculate Vir- 
gins,’ their heads thrown back in artificial ecstasy, 
are akin to Guido Reni’s effusions of the same sort. 
His saints making love to a little nude cupid supposed 
to represent the Divine Child seem to us ridiculous, 
both in the idea and object of their worship. But what 
may appear a profanation of religious sentiment in 
one age may but move to piety in another. For one 
thing, we know that Murillo’s piety was real. 


VII. 


DURER. 


THE Most Famous PAINTER OF GERMANY. 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


Given a fair endowment of talent with only modest 
means, the task of the art student in these days, even 
in our own land, seems more or less of a simple affair, 
for though the environment is not always as esthetic 
as could be desired, and though we can not lay claim 
to being a very artistic race, at least we have good 
schools, fair galleries, excellent private collections, and, 
at worst, Europe is only a week’s journey from out 
eastern seaboard. In the fifteenth century, however, 
in Germany, when Albrecht Durer, son of a goldsmith 
of the same name, was born, there was little in an art 
way to stir the impulses of the young man who was des- 
tined to shed so grand a luster on his country’s name. 

Art flourished only modestly in the rude Middle 
Ages in a country like Germany, where the social side 
of life was undeveloped, and where nature herself was 
none too kind to man. Of national life at that time 
there was little; small principalities, each dominated 
by a petty prince, preyed upon each other and made 
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conditions that were far from fostering art. However, 
in the two free imperial cities of Nuremberg and Augs- 
berg there developed the greatest pair of artists of 
which Germany boasts or among those which the 
world has yet produced. One was Hans Holbein; the 
other, the subject of this paper, was Albrecht Durer. 
no less able as a painter than as an engraver, though 
better known to posterity by his skill in the latter 
direction. Genuine, original, inventive, and dexterous 
to a marvelous degree, he imitated no man, but blaz- 
ing a path for himself he set an example for genera- 
tions of artists to come, to whom he was an in- 
spiration, a guide, and a shining example. All this he 
accomplished in a modest manner for the pure love of 
his art; he was ambitious, but not for worldly favors, 
being desirous only to excel in his profession as a 
master worker; he cared little for honors and went his 
way modestly, striving ever to perfect his technique, to 
improve his drawing, and to widen his scope in paint- 
ing. He lived a life of great usefulness and probity, 
and dying left behind him the splendid fruits of his 
labor, every scrap of which is now prized as a precious 
memento of a veritable master of his art. 

Above all, it must be remembered that Albrecht 
Durer was a pioneer in his art, for before his time little 
had been done to popularize art in his country or make 
it a factor in the life of the times. He not only stands 
out with the utmost prominence in the history of art in 
Germany, but he has left an imprint on the whole his- 
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tory of art since his time, and this is something that may 
be said of few men. The story of his life, though 
simple, is interesting and worth the telling, and his 
own words may be quoted in excuse. Ina draft of 1 
book on proportion which he had planned he says: 
“In this matter I will, with the help of God, set forth 
the little | have learnt, though it will seem but a poor 
thing to many. But this does not trouble me, for 1 
know well that it is easier to find fault with a thing 
than to make something better.” 

Durer’s family was of Hungarian origin. His father 
came to Nuremberg in 1455, and Aibrecht, who was 
born in 1471, on May 21, was one of eighteen children, 
only three of whom grew up, the others dying early. 
The father became prominently identified with the 
art of the goldsmith, and as soon as Albrecht was old 
enough he was set at the same trade. Although he 
had small interest in this work, he labored diligently, 
and pleased his father so much that when he finally 
confessed his discontent with goldsmithing and his 
desire to become a painter his wishes were respected 
and he was apprenticed to the painter Michel Wol- 
gemut, one of the few in that guild in the ancient city, 
but also the best. There is preserved in the Albertina 
collection in Vienna a drawing made by Albrecht at 
the age of thirteen, done in silver point, a likeness of 
himself, which shows remarkable talent and already that 
knowledge of the handling of his medium so charac-~ 
teristic of the man in later life. 
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About the time of the artist’s birth Gutenberg’s 
great invention of printing was brought from May- 
ence to Nuremberg, and Albrecht’s master, Wolge- 
mut, with his partner, Pleydenwurff, were later em- 
ployed to make illustrations for books published about 
1490. Thus the young man was profoundly interested 
in and brought in close contact with the work in which 
he was shortly to excel. In 1489 his apprenticeship 
terminated, and his father sent him off for a four-year 
wandering tour, to acquire by travel what he could in 
relation to his art. Such was the custom at that time. 
He visited various German towns and studied for 
awhile with a brother of the famous Martin Schon- 
gauer, the most distinguished engraver of his day, 
who, though dead, had left traditions which his brother 
carried out in the school established by the famous 
man. Finally he arrived at Venice, where he made 
the close acquaintance of Jacopo dei Barbari, one of 
the leading painters in Venice before Giorgione and 
Titian. Barbari was also an engraver, and he first in- 
troduced Durer to the proportions and measurement 
of the human body as a subject for study. While ia 
Venice Diirer painted a charming portrait of himself, 
which is now in the collection of Herr Eugen Felix 
at Leipzig. He was summoned home by his father, 
who had arranged a marriage for him with Agnes, the 
daughter of one Hans Frey, who gave as a dowry 
with the young woman 200 gulden. 

The ceremony took place July 7, 1494, and Durer 
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turned for a livelihood to engraving, working on 
copper at first. The compositions were of biblical or 
allegorical subjects, as’ was the manner of the times 
and which had a popular interest. Many of them were 
from the Apocalypse. The omnipresence and om- 
nipotence of Death, which had so powerful a hold on 
the popular imagination at this date, were also fre- 
quent themes with Durer. These works were instantly 
successful and found a ready sale; indeed, they were 
almost immediately pirated and copies were put upon 
the market. The drawing in each case was appealing, 
and it was full of sentiment, imagination, delightfully 
executed, and quite novel in the manner of handling, a 
fact that the public was not slow to recognize. 
Between times he painted, and in this he was far more 
interested ; but there was not always a demand for his 
pictures. He confined himself almost entirely to por- 
traiture, with occasionally a religious subject, but with 
the advance of printing there came opportunities for 
wood engraving, of which he did much. Wood en- 
graving at that time was in a feeble state of progress, 
little above the level of a mechanical craft. It is due 
to Diirer that the art was brought to a high rank, 
for he inaugurated a new era of wood engraving as a 
pictorial art. 

Diirer now made a second visit to Venice, going 
alone and finding appreciation among the newer men 
who had sprung up since his first visit. He did well 
there financially, and was even offered a sinecure post, 
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with a good salary, by the Venetian council,if he would 
take up a permanent residence in that city; but love 
for home and his native city prevailed, and he returned 
to Nuremberg in 1507, where commissions now came 
in for paintings, and his ambition was satisfied at last. 
The Elector of Saxony, Frederick the Wise, com- 
manded a large picture, but when it was completed it 
had cost more in time and expense than the sum paid 
for it, and still another painting was ordered, over 
which there was much discussion as to price. Durer 
found in the end that he was making nothing with 
his great canvases, and he concluded in the future to 
stick to engraving. However, he was still occasionally 
lured into picture making, though always to his finan- 
cial disadvantage. Among his engravings were a set 
representing the “ Life of the Holy Virgin,” the “ Pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ,’ and other religious subjects. 
Durer was the first to make use of the art of etching 
with acid on metal, if, indeed, he was not the actual 
discoverer of the process. 

In February, 1512, there came to Nuremberg the 
Emperor Maximilian, and with his advent Durer 
thought he saw opened up a career of riches and glory. 
The ambition of this monarch was to excel in every 
direction. He was lavish in his patronage of all the 
fine arts, of everything, in fact, that could add to his 
glory, and it must be added that he concerned himself 
little with the somewhat important part of settling the 
bills due to the men of genius he thus encouraged. It 
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seemed to him that the wood engravings of Diirer 
could be turned to his account and glory if he were 
made the subject of some spirited picture that should 
find circulation about the country, so he commissioned 
the artist to make a series of elaborate woodcuts repre- 
senting his majesty in a splendid procession, riding 
under a triumphal arch. Ninety-two blocks did Diirer 
design and they were superb; but although he ap- 
pealed and appealed, never a penny was he paid for 
the work. He was lured into doing much other work 
and always were there promises, but no remuneration. 

Once more and for the last time Ditirer started out 
into the world to make a voyage to foreign countries, 
this time taking with him his wife and her maid. The 
town council of Antwerp offered him, as had that of 
Venice, a residence, a salary, and immunity from taxa- 
tion, if he would remain there, but he refused and came 
back to Nuremberg. Meanwhile he had been prosper- © 
ous in introducing his work in other places, realizing 
much from the sale of his engravings. Once home, 
however, he relaxed work at engraving. He became 
profoundly interested in religious topics and in the 
progress of Lutheran doctrines; he painted again, pre- 
senting two large upright panels to the town council 
of Nuremberg, which are now at Munich, and he 
began to write, publishing a sort of preliminary work 
entitled, ““ The Teaching of Measurements by Rule and 
Compass, in Lines, Planes, and Solids,” a work on ge- 
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ometry, and he put forth a treatise on “ The Art of 
Fortification.” He died suddenly on April 6, 1528. 

So passed away one of the most remarkable of men 
and one of the greatest artists of all times. It is in his 
black and white work that the world must remember 
him after all, and perhaps it is best thus, for he gave to 
this his finest and most intellectual efforts, and by it 
he is more faithfully represented than in the perishable 
and fugitive colors of his paintings. A master of line, 
of composition, of mass and texture, head of his day, 
with an eye trained by nature itself to see the beautiful 
and faithfully to record it, Albrecht Durer is to the 
true lover of art a joy and delight, for his work pos- 
sessess all that is good, true, enduring, and artistic. No 
draughtsman has reached higher perfection, no artist 
has been more sincere. 
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HOLBEIN. 


THE KING OF GERMAN PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
BY ARTHUR LINCOLN FROTHINGAM, JR., PH.D. 


Durer, Holbein, and Rembrandt are the three great- 
est representatives of renaissance art in Germany, and, 
while Durer’s genius is more imaginative and Rem- 
brandt’s more commanding and personal, Holbein 
excels Durer as a colorist and composer, can be more 
altruistic than Rembrandt, and occupies a broader 
position than either as a link between the art of Italy 
and the north during the renaissance. 

Holbein was the only German painter who absorbed 
both the early and the golden renaissance of Italy, 
tempering with its grace and beauty the realism and, 
dramatic restlessness of Germany. His career began . 
as the first wave of the renaissance penetrated his 
native land, and as the fervor of Protestant reform was 
lending a new though temporary vigor to religious art. 
Holbein was as great an exponent of the second as of 
the first of these national movements. 

The imperial city of Augsburg, where Hans Hol- 
bein was born in 1497, was the principal center of the 
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early renaissance in Germany. It had long possessed 
a famous school of painting. Holbein’s father, uncle, 
and brothers were all painters, and he grew up in his 
father’s workshop practicing painting from his earliest 
boyhood. He remained in Augsburg until 1516, and 
the city still preserves a number of his boyish works, 
which testify to great precocity. In 1512 he painted 
some fine panels for the Convent of St. Catherine; in 
1515 the votive picture of the Schwartz family; and 
in 1516 the great triptych of the “ Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian,” 
of the most beautiful hitherto produced by German 
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art. Numerous sketches for portraits remain at Augs- 
burg showing how early the boy tended toward his 
great specialty and how soon he acquired surety of 
touch and characterization. 

In 1516, at the age of nineteen, he went to Switz- 
erland, settling at Basle as an independent painter. 
He remained there ten years, and during this time 
attained to the full maturity of his talents. He then 
txecuted religious pictures for the churches—a branch 
which he afterward entirely abandoned. The “ Virgin 
and Child,” at Solothurn, in 1522, with its broad, 
heavy figures, was followed by that world-renowned 
picture, the “ Madonna of the Burgomaster Meyer 
Family,” of which the original is in Darmstadt and 
the better-known early copy in Dresden. It is a mar- 
velous example of high finish and splendid coloring, 
and affects one like peals of a grand organ. 
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In his early series of passion pictures Holbein 
treated a poignant theme often attempted by German 
artists and one in which they loved to revel in theat- 
vical and hideous realism. Holbein succeeded in tem- 
pering this with some of the Italian grace and repose. 
The Catholic churches of Switzerland, so soon to be 
desecrated, were decorated at this time with a number 
of his ‘religious paintings. He entered also the field 
of classical allegory in a series of frescoes in the hall 
of the town council. 

Still, even from the beginning of his life in Basel, 
he put the most of his heart into his portraits. Those 
of Jacob Meyer and his wife (1516) are soft and har- 
monious, with transparent-brown coloring, inaugurat- 
ing a style that culminates in the superb head of his 
friend, Bonifacius Amerbach, which has more pure 
beauty than any of the portraits of his later English 
period. 

During the last years of his Basle life (1523-26) Hol- 
bein devoted himself almost exclusively to drawings 
for woodcuts, of which over 300 are known, besides 
some twenty alphabets. They illustrated both Old 
and New Testament and miscellaneous writings. The 
series of the “‘ Dance of Death ” carried his reputation 
everywhere. Holbein may have been reduced to this 
work by the slight patronage given him by the city, 
which finally drove him to England. At the same time 
he always showed a marked love for the decorative 
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and minor arts, well illustrated by the collections of his 
drawings. 

It is evident that Leonardo da Vinci and the Milan- 
ese school influenced Holbein in Basle; he was even 
more strongly swaved by the great Paduan, Man- 
tegna, whose engravings formed his drawing, and 
whose dramatic power clothed in classic grace and 
mastery of perspective in architecture appealed to him 
so forcibly that entire figures and groups are appro- 
priated in Holbein’s larger compositions, beginning 
with his passion pictures (Basle) of 1519 and ending 
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in his “ Triumph of Riches” and *‘ Triumph of Povy- 
erty’ in London. The inherent German realism often 
continued, however, to pierce through in this Basle 
period in ways often exaggerated, theatrical, or re- 
pulsive. Such were the heads of a mustachioed Adam 
and an Eve, plain studies from ungraceful models; 
such was the single figure of the dead Christ, so start- 
lingly corpselike in its unsparing realism; such were 
many tragic and comic details in his passion scenes and 
other series. Holbein showed then a very strong 
element of comedy and satire, which he vented espe- 
cially in his small drawings for illustrations. 

It is seldom that so little is known of the private life 
of an eminent artist. The vague reports circulated 
long after his death that he was of lax morality and a 
winebibber are hardly tenable, in view of the friend- 
ships of such men as the great Erasmus, the pure- 
minded Amerbach, and the moral paladin, Sir Thomas 
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More. It is true that his marriage to a widow appears 
not to have been a success; he did not take his wife 
and children to England, and therefore was separated 
from them for nearly all the latter part of his life. 

It was the friendship of Erasmus for Holbein that 
enabled the painter to go to England in 1526 with 
good hopes of finding there the field denied him in 
Basle. Holbein’s known output during the three years 
(1527-29) of this first English residence was entirely 
portraits. Beginning with Sir Thomas More himself, 
to whom Erasmus had recommended him, and prom- 
inent men of More’s circle, such as Archbishop War- 
ham, Bishop Fisher, and Sir Henry Guilford, he 
passed, as his reputation grew, to a wider circle. All 
his portraits of these years have a force and realism 
unusually penetrating—even for Holbein—notwith- 
standing their hardness, as compared with his previous 
work at Basle. There is almost no mannerism in his 
portraits, no obvious intervention of the artist’s per- 
sonality, as there is in such other great portraitists as 
Rembrandt and Van Dyck. While at times Holbein 
may seem wanting in the imaginative idealizing of 
character, his powers of observation which served him 
with such unerring accuracy, even in the minutest de- 
tails, reproduce also the whole of the individual in a 
way that is perfectly convincing. The delicate lines of 
the sketches for his portraits are always clear and firm 
and show no retouches; on these quick sketches, with 
occasional color notes, aided by his wonderful mem- 
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ory, he relied almost entirely in making the finished 
portraits, and did not burden his subjects with many 
sittings. A study of his numerous drawings at Wind- 
sor and Basle is indispensable. 

When Holbein returned to Basle in 1529 he found 
that the most disorderly elements of the Reformation 
had triumphed. The churches for which he had 
worked had been sacked, and the paintings—his 
among them—destroyed. The reformers themselves 
had forbidden religious art. Holbein found no public 
commissions awaiting him except for some wall paint- 
ings in the great council hall, where he had already 
worked in his youth. The scenes of “ Rehoboam 
Threatening the Israelites,” of “ Samuel Condemning 
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Saul for Sparing the Amalekites,” and of “Hezekiah 
Ordering the Destruction of the Idols,’ were subjects 
inspired by the hatreds and violence of the times. 
Still, as grand, heroic, compositions, worthy of rank- 
ing with the great works of contemporary Italian 
frescoists, they are unique in German art. Like all 
the rest of Holbein’s monumental works, they have 
perished, and only sketches remain. 

The bitter religious wars of the Swiss states, that 
made art impossible, drove Holbein back to England 
in 1532, and there he continued to live for the rest of 
his life, except for a few journeys to France and Bel- 
gium and a short visit to Basle itself. - Holbein found 
that Sir Thomas More and his party had fallen into 
disfavor, and the loss of his old friends made him turn 
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for patronage to the circle of his own compatriots in 
London—the wealthy German merchants of the Steel- 
yard. From 1532 to 1536 he painted a number of 
portraits of these worthies. Perhaps with a view to 
catering to their vanity and national love of homely 
detail, he often introduced accessories that mar the 
simplicity of these portraits, though they are done with 
the care of the best painters of still life. The most 
notable for coloring, finish, and character is the half- 
figure of “Georg Gisze,” in Berlin, which is perhaps the 
greatest works of this period of his life, though almost 
rivaled by the “ Two Ambassadors” (1533) in the 
National Gallery. 

Every year added to the painter’s reputation. Per- 
haps the portrait of Sir Richard Southwell, in 1536, 
opened the way to his appointment, in 1537, as court 
painter. This year marks an epoch in his life; he 
painted in the palace at Whitehall the monumental 
portrait picture, with the full-length figures of Henry 
VIII., his wife, Jane Seymour, his father, Henry 
VII., and his mother, Elizabeth. The portrait of 
Henry VIII. in this picture was the starting point of 
most of the king’s later portraits. Some idea of its 
execution can be gained from the contemporary por- 
trait by him of the king’s goldsmith, “ Hubert Mo- 
rett ’ (Dresden), his greatest existing work for these 
years. 

Shortly after the painter was sent by the king to 
Brussels to make a portrait of the Duchess of Milan, 
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whom he thought of marrying. The existing full 
length of the duchess (Norfolk collection) is one of 
the simplest, most direct and sympathetic, of all his 
works. 

Holbein became the portrayer in succession of 
Henry’s various queens and their children, as well as 
of the great lords and ladies of the court. The estima- 
tion in which he was held may be gauged by the anec- 
dote of his throwing a nobleman downstairs—whereat 
the king declared that he could any day make seven 
earls out of seven peasants, but out of seven earls he 
could not make one Holbein. The painter must have 
also been court decorator and architectural designer, 
director of fetes and procession, planner of the royal 
costumes, ornaments, arms, and furniture, and he also 
became a miniaturist. He thus not only assisted 
materially in the development of English industrial 
and minor arts, but he introduced and popularized in 
England the art of the pure Italian renaissance in all 
its forms, even in architecture and monumental or- 
nament. 

The two great wall paintings for the Guildhall of 
the German merchants have disappeared, but they 
show what progress he had made since his Basle 
days in substituting the slender Italian for the heavy 
German proportions, and light for heavy architectural 
framework. The remaining sketches show extraor- 
dinary beauty of composition and drawing. The 
subjects were the “ Triumph of Riches,” and the 
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“ Triumph of Poverty.’ They are naturally compared 
to Durer’s “ Triumph of Maximilian,” which they 
probably excelled, and to Mantegna’s “ Triumph of 
Julius Cesar,” which they must have fully equaled. 
It is now especially that Holbein shows an increasing 
tendency to Raphaelesque style, while preserving the 
Mantegnesque action. Holbein’s mastery of line 
made him a master of movement. This fact is, of 
course, not evident in his portraits, but was shown 
in his destroyed frescoes; we can judge of it from his 
sketches and illustrations. His ‘‘ Fight of the Lands- 
knechts”’ is worthy of a Leonardo’s “ Battle of the 
Standard.” None of the Venetians approach him in 
drawing; none of the Tuscans in color. Among the 
Germans he was the only international artist. 

There was something extremely virile in Holbein’s 
talent ; he was a painter of men, not as seen by a poet 
and idealized, not as transformed by the painter’s 
medium, but as analyzed by a keen-grasping intellect. 
Though he and Durer were the two artists who most 
assisted by their illustrative designs in the great 
attempt of the Protestant reform to make known the 
Bible to the people throughout Europe, and though 
their powerful illustrations proved only second to the 
text itself in arousing religious emotion, yet Holbein 
appears not to have allied himself to the out-and-out 
reformers, but rather to have stood, like his friend 
Erasmus, on neutral ground. Still he must be re- 
garded, when we reckon up his life work, as a great 
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reformer, if only for the penitential effect of the caustic 
and terrorizing picture of his ““ Dance of Death.” 

His life closed at the age of forty-seven, during the 
London plague of 1543. His posthumous reputation 
was such as to lead to the attribution to him in Eng- 
land of many contemporary portraits. 


IX. 


RUBENS. 


THE MASTER PAINTER OF HOLLAND. 
BY JOHN C. VAN DYKE, L.H.D. 


A study of Rubens should be prefaced by forgetting 
most of the ideas that obtain about him. He is to-day 
the most misunderstood painter in the whole Euro- 
pean catalogue of artists; and yet he is one of the 
easiest to understand, the simplest of masters to read, 
if we have but the right point of view. Year by year 
our fair summer tourists come trooping back from 
Europe to tell the twice-told tale of Rhine legend, 
castle romance, and old-master glories. Yes, they adored 
Guido, Carlo Dolci, and Murillo; they thought even 
Raphael lovely and Titian quite splendid; but about 
Rembrandt they were somewhat dubious, because he 
seemed “so dreadfully Dutch”; and as for Rubens, 
he painted “ such gross types’ and was “ so coarse.” 
They could not appreciate the yards of canvas covered 
with “ ponderous Flemish women and flaring colors.” 
How many times have we heard this comment on 
Rubens! And-how often have we been reminded of 
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the old Greek story of the two statues of Athena 
carved for the temple pediment, the one small and 
highly finished, for which the populace clamored, but 
when put in place found wanting in form and outline: 
the other larger and coarser in grain, a matter of ridi- 
cule close at hand, but in the pedimental niche proving 
itself properly scaled and exactly proportioned! The 
people who travel and criticise to-day fail to compre- 
hend Rubens because they see his pictures in places 
for which they were never intended. The greater 
part of them were painted to decorate palace walls 
and church ceilings and were designed to be seen at 
long distances. The palaces and churches have been 
despoiled this many a year, and the Rubens pictures 
that the tourist sees are in galleries like the Louvre 
and the Beivedere. The wall decoration has been 
taken down and made to do service as an easel picture. 
The first thing, then, to be learned about Rubens is 
that his pictures were meant for architectural spaces. 
and are distorted out of all meaning by being placed 
in narrow galleries; that he painted his great canvases 
largely for decorative effect in church and palace, 
and that he was not a painter of microscopic snuff- 
box pictures like Gerard Dou and Meissonier. Why 
he was a decorator of walls rather than of snuff boxes 
we shall learn by considering the demand of his age 
and the bent of the artist. But first let us put down a 
few facts and dates in his life. 

Rubens was born in Siegen, Westphalia, June 29, 
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1577. His parents were people of education and rather 
high social rank, and the early training of the boy was 
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not neglected. At ten he was taken by his mother to 
Antwerp and there made progress in studies originally 
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begun under Jesuit teachers at Cologne. He was an 
apt linguist, spoke half a dozen languages, and learned 
courtly manners in the household of the Countess of 
Lalaing, at Brussels, where he was a page for some 
time. The father’s profession of law was mapped out 
for him, but he wished to be a painter. At twelve he 
was placed under the painter Verhaeght, whose influ- 
ence upon him seems to have been slight. He after- 
ward studied under Van Noort and Van Veen, spend- 
ing in all about ten years in Antwerp studios. Both 
of the latter masters helped toward forming the style 
of Rubens. Van Noort was Flemish to the backbone, 
painting large northern types with brilliant colors and 
flashy lights; Van Veen, on the contrary, had been 
trained in Italy, knew Italian composition, knew 
moderation, selection, delicacy. The qualities of these 
two masters were blended in Rubens. The spirit of 
his art was Flemish, but the method of it was Italian. 
The combination of northern thought and southern 
technique had been striven after for a hundred years; 
many, many painters had tried and failed, but in the 
case of Rubens the unity was destined to be supremely 
successful. 

At twenty-three Rubens went to Italy to study art 
at the fountain-head. What he painted before this 
date we have slight means of knowing, but after the 
Italian experience his thought and style were finally 
determined. It seems that he first went to Venice, 
where the great decorative paintings of the Venetians 
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must have had some effect upon him, for we can occa- 
sionally see resemblances to Tintoretto’s composition 
and Paolo Veronese’s color schemes. From Venice 
he went to Mantua and for nearly eight years was at- 
tached as painter, courtier, and diplomat to the house- 
hold of Vincenzo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. In 1601 
he went to Rome on a mission for the duke and was 
received as a person of high rank and distinction, as, 
indeed, he was always received thereafter. In Rome 
he copied Raphael and painted some original pictures 
for the reigning sovereign of the Spanish Netherlands. 
His next journey was to Spain, where he was sent by 
the Duke of Mantua with presents for Philip III., evi- 
dently upon some diplomatic mission. He spent a 
year there and had excellent opportunities for study- 
ing the works of Titian and other Italian masters at 
Madrid. He returned to Mantua, made a second 
journey to Rome, and finally, owing to the illness of 
his mother, left Italy in 1608 for Antwerp. During 
his long stay in Mantua he must have given some 
study to Giulio Romano’s frescoes in the old palace, 
for there is evidence of it in his types and composition. 
Raphael made no impression upon him, nor did 
Michael Angelo sway him in any way. A follower of 
Correggio, Baroccio, certainly influenced him in flesh 
coloring and in facile handling ; but aside trom that he 
came out of Italy with his northern individuality un- 
scathed. He had learned much about Italian method, 
but he was still a Fleming at heart. 
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Rubens was warmly received on his arrival in 
Antwerp. The Archduke Albert and his wife made 
him court painter and refused to hear of his returning 
to Italy. So he married in 1609, took up his residence 
in Antwerp, and from that time till his death he re- 
mained the chief of the Flemish school. In 1620 he 
made several trips to Paris in connection with the 
Marie de Medici pictures for the Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg. He made journeys to Holland and Madrid 
in a diplomatic capacity, and in 1629 he was appointed 
secretary to the privy council for the Spanish Nether- 
lands. Finally he was sent to London as an envoy, 
where he was knighted by Charles I. At fifty-three 
he married his second wife, the handsome Helen Four- 
ment, whose face and figure appear in so many of his 
late works. He now devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to painting. Honors of all kinds fell upon him 
thick and fast. Everything seemed to be his—educa- 
tion, genius, wealth, birth, rank, fame, happiness. 
Physically, mentally, sociaily, he was the nearly perfect 
man, the admiration alike of court and camp and 
studio. Everyone praised him, loved him, admired 
him, honored him. It seems almost incredible that 
a man could have such troops of friends and live such 
a brilliant life without having compensating draw- 
backs; but Rubens was not only fortunate in all things 
but happy in all things—even in his death. For sud- 
denly in 1640, while still high in popular esteem and 
at his zenith, before he had declined in mind or body, 
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THE GIRL WITH THE STRAW HAT. 
(By Rubens, in the National Gallery.) 
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he passed away without ever knowing the weakness 
and the sadness of oldage. He left no great successor. 
To this day he is the one master painter in Flemish 
art. So much for the man, and his life. Now a word 
for the times which brought him forth and which he 
reflected in his art. 

It may be premised at the start that as regards art 
the seventeenth century in Antwerp was vastly dit- 
ferent from the fourteenth century in Florence. The 
pietistic fervor of Giotto and Orcagna had passed 
away. There was no more of painting soul well by 
painting body ill. The eyes of both painter and people 
had been opened by the renaissance, and the intense 
faith, even the naive sincerity, of the early men had 
been succeeded by a glittering, material splendor that 
was fast passing into the baroque. The Reformation 
had come and gone and the counter-reformation was 
in full swing. It was atime of exaggerated display in 
every phase of life, and the church was putting forth 
all the allurements of ceremony, embellishment, and 
processional pomp, to make religion attractive and call 
back the straying ones. Antwerp felt this more than 
Florence or Rome. The Flemish people had their 
admixture of Netherlands blood, to be sure, but they 
were not quite like the Dutch. The French provinces 
on the south were Catholic, the Spanish and Austrian 
rulers of Flanders were Catholic, and the whole coun- 
try was bound to Italy by political, commercial, and 
social ties. There was much southern lightness of 
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spirit in the land, much wealth through commerce, 
much display and magnificence. The care for the 
reformation principles was slight, notwithstanding the 
fighting done against Spain. After the passing of Alba 
the rulers grew lenient, the church became liberal, 
worldly, indulgent, and so long as peace and pros- 
perity reigned the people cared little who ruled. The 
Flemish character began to expand at once in a lux- 
urious free life, shown in a fondness for display in 
civic fetes and triumphal processions; and as for the 
church, it began rebuilding, refurnishing, and repaint- 
ing on a magnificent scale. 

At this flowering time Rubens came up from Italy. 
He did not come to change the character of the Flem- 
ish people, or to stem the tide of seventeenth-century 
life, so dazzling, so perilously near the bizarre. Alt 
that he or any other painter could do was to paint the 
splendor by which he was surrounded. He was not 
loath to do this; for he believed in his time, his 
church, and his people. The spiritual significance of 
art had passed out in favor of a worldly glory, but he 
believed in that, too. It was not his mission to preach 
in paint, like Fra Angelico, but to make church walls 
beautiful with form and color, like Paolo Veronese. 
Architectural space had to be filled brilliantly, and the 
subject chosen did not influence his palette. All the 
pictures of Rubens—the Descents, Crucifixions, 
Adorations, Holy Families—were brilliant in color 
and light. Life or death, pleasure or pain, shame or 
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glory, were in his hands merely triumphs of decorative 
splendor. Ofcourse the church had need of him. He 
was the master painter who had learned at Venice, 
Mantua, and Rome, what forms and colors to use. 
He at once began painting for the church, and he 
never left off painting for her. To be sure, he worked 
on palace walls for royalty, and he also executed por- 
traits, landscapes, animal pieces; but the general state- 
ment still holds true that he was primarily a painter 
for the church. The great bulk of his work was done 
upon canvas and set in wall and ceiling. He scaled 
his figures and set his palette for distance just as 
Michael Angelo and Tintoretto did before him. The 
most lively hues were used for carrying power, and 
figures over life-size made the composition compre- 
hensible at long range. When his pictures were put 
in their places no one for a moment questioned their 
fitness or talked about “gross types” of men and 
women. The pictures by him that are to-day in their 
original places are above and beyond criticism. He 
painted portraits, but who ever spoke of them as 
“gross”? The“ Elizabeth of France,” in the Louvre, 
is more delicate than any portrait Van Dyck ever 
painted. He painted landscapes to be seen as easel 
pictures, and they are to-day marvels of observation 
and delicate feeling. If his triptych of the “ Holy 
Family ” be taken from the high altar of the Cauden- 
berg church in Brussels, and put in a small room in 
the Belvidere in Vienna, and if his ‘‘ Coronation ot 


‘THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 
By Rubens 
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Marie de’ Medici” be taken from the Luxembourg 
palace and put in that long, neck-breaking gallery 
of the Louvre, they will, of course, look over-large 
in scale. Not even a canvas by Netscher or Denner 
will look well at nose-length from the spectator. But 
suppose a Rubens picture be left in the place for which 
it was originally painted—as, for instance, “ The De- 
scent from the Cross” in the Antwerp cathedral— 
what then? Does anyone kneeling on his prie-dieu 
among the congregation see anything faulty or over- 
drawn or “ gross”’ in that picture? It is said to be 
Rubens’s masterpiece ; but what makes people think so 
unless it be that they see the picture under the original 
conditions of light, distance, and architectural sur- 
roundings? Rubens painted many pictures quite as 
good as it, though it is an excellent picture. He never 
painted any pictures that were not good. But this 
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last statement requires some explanation. 

If people will insist upon having a comparative 
ranking of great artists, then let us write down the 
four great ones as Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, and 
Velasquez. They are the leaders, because all of them 
were not only great technicians, but they were men 
of great thought, invention, originality. Each was dif- 
ferent from the other, and Rubens had his individual 
greatness. He had a mind full of exact knowledge, 
almost exhaustless in resource, bubbling over with 
imagination, reflective of sublimity, grandeur, and 
power. He had a hand supremely skilled that could 
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realize the truth of anything it was set to work upon— 
one of the best-trained and most facile hands in all 
art history. It was not possible for him to paint an 
altogether bad picture, but of course he was unequal 
in his work. His disposition was one of great calm- 
ness, but the flamboyant taste of his age kept pushing 
him into extravagance. Through haste he sometimes 
became theatrical or obscure; through weariness his 
mind occasionally mistook the grandiloquent for the 
grand; through sheer exhaustion his hand at times 
flagged and ran to ineffectual effort. How could it be 
otherwise? He painted over 2,000 pictures, and they 
could not all be of equal merit. Besides, Rubens is 
not to be held strictly accountable for every picture 
that passes under his name. He had a great number 
of pupils who in his latter days executed what he 
planned, the master designing only and leaving the 
bulk of the work to the pupils. It is the pupil rather 
than the master that is seen to be at fault. About the 
master the marvel is and always will be how he could 
do so much and do it so well. 

Rubens lives chiefly by his great mural paintings, 
but he nevertheless did other work of a quality suf- 
ficient to have made any other man famous. Besides 
painting altarpieces and ceilings for the church, and 
allegories for courts, he did portraits for the individual, 
and landscapes to please himself. In all of them he 
showed the master mind and hand. A portrait was 
not a thing to be treated in the same brilliant way asa 
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wall picture, and Rubens cared little about it, and yet 
he executed it in a masterful manner. Animals (espe- 
cially the horse, and the dog), and landscapes, he loved 
to paint for their truth of character; and even when 
he placed them in his large pictures he painted them 
with great care. Every subject seemed to respond 
to his genius, but his preference was for the great 
decorative canvas. It was well fitted to a man whose 
life and art can be expressed with only one word, and 
that word “ splendor. ” 

Technically Rubens seems simpler and yet greater 
than any master of any time. He knew drawing, but 
at times was faulty in it through haste or carelessness. 
His composition shows his wonderful fertility in in- 
vention, for he seldom repeated himself. Occasion- 
ally he borrowed from others, as in the “ Descent,” 
which he frankly acknowledged had been inspired by 
Volterra’s picture. He probably borrowed something 
from Tintoretto, and Giulio Romano, but what he 
took was so slight that it has little weight in the final 
result. Rubens had imagination enough of his own 
and had no need to borrow. Just so about his color. He 
knew the great Venetian pictures but did not follow 
them. His color schemes were simpler in that they 
were juxtapositions and appositions of primary hues, 
and depended upon accord and contrast for their har- 
mony. One marvels often at the results obtained with 
these simple means; and yet the colors of Rubens, 
aside from their related place, must be considered as 
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RUBENS’S CHILDREN. 
(From a painting by himself.) 
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things remarkable in themselves. No painter ever got 
such brilliancy out of reds, golds, yellows, and blues. 
They are fairly radiant with light and will make the 
hues of any other master look washed-out by contrast. 
In flesh color alone he baffled every one of his pupils, 
and no imitator has ever been able to reproduce its 
likeness. Color, indeed, was his supreme feature, and 
his prodigal use of it but confirms the feeling of his 
mastery over it. 

His handling of the brush gives one the impression 
of great ease and facility, and we are apt to think he 
improvised and recited as he ran; but nothing could 
be further from the fact. Every stroke of that brush 
was carefully planned and calmly executed. There was 
nothing furious or headlong about the artist; every- 
thing was deliberate and done upon principle. The 
hand was trained to the last degree and knew pig- 
ments and brushes by heart. It swept across the can- 
vas, often producing with one stroke modeling, light 
and shade, color; but the sweep was always premed- 
itated, not accidental. There was no great loading 
of the paint upon the canvas. The brush was thin, 
smooth, flowing, and it dragged only over the high 
lights. It was the very best manner for preserving 
brilliancy of color, and that was the painter’s primary 
aim. At the same time it was a graceful handling, 
pleasing in itself for its sense of power, and one that 
has never been excelled in the history of painting. 

Taking Rubens for all in all we shall not look upon 
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his like again. The longer we study his works the 
more we admire his intellectuality, his imagination, 
his versatility. He was an artist of prodigious knowl- 
edge and capacity; a colorist of wide range, sensitive- 
ness, and brilliancy; a technician of vast power and 
skill. Yet he was not in himself solely responsible for 
his success. He was the consummation of the renais- 
sance at the north. A hundred years of painters had 
slaved and built up that finally Rubens might triumph. 
True enough, he expressed himself, but he was also the 
mouthpiece in art of the whole Flemish people. The 
success of the man was also the success of the school, 
the age, and the race. 
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Court PAINTER TO KING CHARLES I. 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


The history of art presents no more romantic or 
attractive figure than that of Sir Anthony Van Dyck, 
the great Flemish painter, who, in a life of only forty- 
two years managed to accomplish the work of several 
ordinary careers, and who, with all the enormous 
amount of labor entailed in his work, yet found time 
to enjoy most of this world’s pleasures, to live en 
prince, and to spend money with as lavish a hand as 
the greatest noble in the land, to have the patronage 
of royalty and of the nobility, and to leave behind him 
at his death a reputation that has increased with time, 
until to-day his name is a synonym for all that is mag- 
nificent in the art of portrait painting. 

Such, however, is the story of this wonderful genius, 
who, at the age of ten, had already become proficient 
in the rudiments of his profession, and who at fifteen 
was helping his master, the great Rubens, on his im- 
portant commissions, and at nineteen was made a 
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full-fledged member of the Guild of St. Luke, the 
great society for the encouragement of-the fine arts 
in Flanders. Nature is sometimes very lavish in be- 
stowing on her favorites nearly all the gifts she has to 
offer, and Van Dyck came in for her special providing. 
The troubles that come to the average painter were 
never his. He was born of prosperous parents being 
one of twelve children of a successful merchant iu 
silks and woolens in Antwerp. He came into the 
world on March 22, 1599. The worthy burgher, his 
father, saw very soon that he had a remarkable son, 
and he took all possible pains to have him properly 
educated. His mother, too, was of a most artistic 
temperament, and gave strict attention to the training 
of the lad. Unfortunately, however, she died when he 
was only eight years of age, and thereafter his father 
had charge of him. He was sent to the studio of an his- 
torical painter at the age of ten, being then an excel- 
lent draughtsman, with some experience in color, and 
with this man, Hendrik van Balen, he remained for 
five years. 

It is hardly necessary to say that he surpassed ail 
the other students immediately ; when he was between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age his work attracted the 
attention of Rubens, who was then the great painter 
of his epoch, as he remains to-day one of the greatest 
of all time. Here again he took first place, and how 
he progressed the following anecdote will perhaps 
show: Rubens was in the habit each day, after his 
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morning’s work was done, of taking a long ride in the 
country, and while he was away the key to his studio 
was intrusted to an old keeper. The students, desirous 
of seeing the master’s work in an incompleted state, 
that they might study his methods, occasionally pre- 
vailed upon the custodian to let them in during the 
absence of Rubens. On one occasion several of them 
were thus surreptitiously permitted to enter, and 


AN EARLY PORTRAIT OF VAN DYCK. 
(By himself.) 


among the party was young Van Dyck. Some sky- 
larking ensued, and by accident one of the students 
brushed against a newly painted canvas on which the 
colors were still wet. The action completely wiped 
away the throat and chin of the figure. Everybody 
was aghast, for it meant that their escapade would be 
discovered, to say nothing of the master’s anger when 
he should see his work destroyed. In despair one of 
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the pupils suggested that as there were still some hours 
of daylight left, they should endeavor to repair dam- 
ages, and he named Van Dyck as the one to undertake 
the job. By night Anthony had restored the canvas 
to its original condition, and so faithfully had he done 
his work that when Rubens returned he remarked that 
he had not realized how well he had painted the throat 
and chin. Later, however, he discovered the cheat, 
but he was so delighted with the dexterity of the 
young man that he forgave the rest, and paid even 
greater attention than ever to his remarkable pupil. 
The admission of Van Dyck, before he was nineteen, 
into the Guild of St. Luke, was unprecedented: he at 
once branched out for himself, painting portraits and 
taking now and then a religious commission. One of 
his pictures about this time is “ Christ Bearing the 
Cross,” which may be seen in the Church of the Dom- 
inicans. Again he was called upon to assist Rubens 
in some of his decorations for church work, and 
through his master he met the distinguished patron 
of the fine arts, an Englishman, the Earl of Arundel, 
by whom it 1s supposed he was induced soon to make 
a trip to London, although he was urged by his master 
to go to Italy for a course of study of the masters 
there. The English visit was of short duration, and 
he soon started for home, atfer painting possibly a 
portrait of the king, although this is by no means 
certain. However, he went away and stopped at the 
invitation of Frederick of Nassau, Prince of Orange, 
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in Holland. On one occasion at Haarlem he dropped 
in to see Frans Hals, announcing himself as a wealthy 
patron of the arts. As usual, Hals was at the tavern, 
but he returned post haste on hearing of a distin- 
guished visitor. Van Dyck represented that he had 
only two hours to spare and asked to have his portrait 
painted; this was done by the great Dutchman in his 
most approved manner. Then Van Dyck proposed 
that he should try the work. To this Hals wonder- 
ingly consented, and was amazed to see the stranger 
handle his materials in so masterly a manner, for the 
alleged patron did the work even more rapidly than 
had Hals. “The man who can do that,” said the 
Dutchman, “ must either be the devil—or Van Dyck!” 

The illness of the artist’s father recalled him to Ant- 
werp, where he arrived in time to receive his blessing 
and to promise him to paint a picture for the chapel 
of the Dominican Sisters, who had attended the elder 
Van Dyck through his sickness; in seven years the 
promise was fulfilled, resulting in the great “ Crucifix- 
ion,” which now belongs to the Academy of Antwerp. 
The father dead, the journey to Italy was resolved upon, 
but the painter did not get further than the little town 
of Saventheim, near Brussels, where he lingered some 
time. Some claim that a romance kept Van Dyck 
here, and that the woman in the case was Anna Van 
Opheim, who occupied the curious position at court 
of mistress of the Infanta Isabella’s hounds. Van 
Dyck was by no means above the dictates of love, and 
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gave ample evidence of the frailty of human nature 
when it came to a question of the fair sex. It is said 
that he painted the archduchess’s hounds here; he 
certainly did a couple of compositions for the parish 
church. Possibly he amused himself with the above- 
mentioned fair lady. It was like him to seek consola- 
tion with beauty and youth. 

These two parish church pictures, however, have 
quite a history. There were several efforts made tc 
steal them, to purchase them, or to obtain them at all 
hazards. They were taken by the French, but re- 
turned by the victorious allies in 1815, and it is said 
that an American once bribed a gang of thieves to get 
them for him, but they were unsuccessful. Van Dyck 
finally got to Venice, where he lived the pace and ran 
short of funds very quickly. He was naturally a spend- 
thrift and careless about commissions; what with daily 
visits to the galleries and plunging into social gay- 
eties he had little time for original and remunerative 
work. To his credit, however, it should be said that 
he had studied with great seriousness the works of the 
masters. The necessity for ready cash becoming 
pressing, he betook himself to Genoa, where he re- 
membered that some years previously his master 
Rubens had been cordially received. Once there he 
found to his delight that his reputation had preceded 
him. The Genoese evidently appreciated good work, 
for commissions poured in from the best and richesi 
people of the city. It was with difficulty that he found 
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time to accommodate all his would-be patrons, and 
his work to-day remains the pride of the galleries in 
Genoa. Among the more important things he painted 
here are the two famous portraits on horseback of 
Antonio Giulio Brignoli, and Giovanni Paolo Balbi; 
Spinola, in white armor; Pallavicino in his robes of 
office as ambassador at the papal court; and, best of all, 
the Marchioness of Durazzo, and her two daughters. 
He also painted a few classical and sacred pictures. 

From Genoa he went to Rome; this was in 1623, 
and he stayed there nearly two years. For awhile he 
was the guest of the great historian and diplomatist, 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, who had once been papal nuncio 
at the court of Brussels, and who was a great patron 
of the Dutch artists. Van Dyck painted his portrait, 
which hangs in the Pitti palace at Florence, and is a 
masterpiece. Other members of noble families sat 
to him, and his purse was soon full to overflowing. 
As ever the man of elegance and fashion, Van Dyck 
cut a swath here in a social way and atracted much 
attention, even among the reckless Roman society. 
From Italy the painter went in a sailing vessel to 
Sicily, where again he met with a flattering reception, 
and found a number of sitters among the great people 
there, but, in the midst of his enjoyment of this visit, a 
plague broke out, and Van Dyck went back to Genoa, 
and so on to Antwerp, where he arrived about the end 
of 1626. 

Although he returned laden with honors, after a 
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most successful trip, he found in his absence he had 
been supplanted by others. First of all, the fame 
of Rubens was so great and so overpowering as to 
make that master stand quite alone, the superior of any 
of the men in the country; and among the great 
patrons it seemed to be either Rubens or nobody. 
The other painters, irrespective of their merits, were 
apparently grouped in a class by themselves, and, 
although Van Dyck was a master, his talents were lost 
sight of in the terrific vogue enjoyed by his teacher. 
For awhile he was put to it to know what to do; no 
patrons came his way, save perhaps one or two so 
vulgar and purseproud that Van Dyck declined to 
consider their commissions. It was Rubens who came 
to his relief, first of all by purchasing liberally of his 
pictures, and secondly by taking his departure on a 
diplomatic mission to the courts of Madrid and Lon- 
don, thus leaving the field to Van Dyck, easily the 
next best painter of the time. 

It was with religious pictures that Van Dyck now 
occupied himself for awhile. His first subject was 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds,” for which he was 
to get 400 florins, not, it will be admitted, an ex- 
orbitant price; but even this modest sum was objected 
to by the confraternity of the church for which 
the canvas was painted, and Van Dyck, in order™ 
to dispose of it to a private patron at this price, was 
obliged to throw in a portrait, by way of good meas- 
ure. After this he painted a “St. Augustine in Ec- 
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stasy,”’ and his price was advanced to 600 florins; once 
more his patron demurred at the expense, and this 
time it was a small head of Christ that he gave to 
induce him to keep his contract. Happily, he had no 
trouble after this in finding commissions, and for five 
years the work poured in. Among his great composi- 
tions of this period are “ The Crucifixion,” ‘‘ The 
Marriage of St. Catharine,” the “ Ecce Homo,” “ The 
Raising of the Cross” and ‘“‘ The Infant Christ Crown- 
ing St. Rosalie.’ In all more than thirty important 
religious compositions were executed, while in be- 
tween Van Dyck did many splendid portraits, and 
made a long series of remarkable sketches in tints, 
many of which he subsequently etched, while others 
were engraved and published by Martin Vanden 
Enden. 

It was impossible to achieve all this success without 
inciting the malice and envy of some of the lesser 
minds among his contemporaries, and Van Dyck, who 
was of a highly sensitive nature, was deeply irritated 
by the covert attacks subsequently made upon him. 
They finally became so annoying that he concluded 
to leave the country for awhile, and in 1629 he went 
to England. This visit was not successful, however, 
and for some reason or other he did not attract much 
attention from the king and the court. He had come 
upon the invitation of his friend and patron, the Earl 
of Arundel; unhappily, at that time Arundel was not 
in favor with his royal master, but three years later, 
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the Duke of Buckingham being dead, the earl was 
once more permitted to bask in the sunshine of the 
royal presence, and with the consent of his august 
master an official invitation was this time issued to the 
great Fleming to repeat the visit, and so he returned 
under the best of auspices. 

Coming to London in the early spring of 1632, 
Van Dyck received a reception befitting his rank as 
a painter of the greatest distinction. He was properly 
lodged and all his expenses were borne by the crown. 
A house was found for him in Blackfriars, probably 
a large mansion belonging to the king, and a summer 
resort was provided down in the county of Kent. It 
did not take him long to become the social lion oi 
the day. His manners were most attractive, though 
not less so than his person; he possessed elegance and 
distinction in a superlative degree, for he had ever 
mingled with the best people in all the countries 
wherein he had traveled ; he was sparkling in conversa- 
tion; and, rare distinction for those days, he had 
traveled extensively. Besides all this his European 
reputation was known in London. It was not there- 
fore remarkable that his studio should be filled con- 
stantly with the most fashionable crowds; sitters came 
in throngs; the king, the queen, all the royal family, 
the great noblemen, crowded one another for the 
honor of posing. Not to havea portrait by Van Dyck 
was to be out of the social world. He had been made 
painter in ordinary to his majesty almost immediately 
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on his arrival; and, humanity being presumably the 
same in those days as it is now, there were many heart- 


VAN Dyck’s ‘‘ BABy STUART,” 


burns among the mass of painters whose stars were 
dimmed by the advent of the new favorite. 
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Despite his financial success and the bestowal upon 
him of a pension by the king, Van Dyck lived at sc 
rapid a pace and spent his money so profusely that he 
was continually in dire straits. He was hospitable, he 
entertained most liberally, and no small portion of his 
earnings was contributed to the fair sex, for in an age 
of great gallantry there were few men in London who 
exceeded him in their attentions to femininity. He 
had been knighted shortly after his arrival, and, 
mingling with the best people in the land, he foolishly 
tried to emulate the splendor of their entertainments. 
Curiously enough, he surrounded himself with a set of 
impostors, who secured large sums from him in their 
alleged efforts and experimentings to find the philos- 
opher’s stone, which he firmly believed to be a pos- 
sibility. Brooding over his financial troubles, fatigued 
with the constant work at portraiture, and worn out 
by the confinement, the noxious gases, and the close air 
of the laboratory wherein he spent much time making 
chemical experiments in his search for the philos- 
opher’s stone, his condition became such as to alarm 
his friends, of whom none were more solicitous than 
the king himself. It was finally concluded, all things 
considered, that he ought to get married, and through 
‘the influence of Charles an excellent match was ar- 
ranged, the lady in question being a member of the 
queen’s household. Thus it was that Maria Ruthven 
became his wife. The king once more showed his 
friendliness by providing a dowry from his privy purse. 
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The marriage over, Van Dyck interested himself in 
working out a scheme for the decoration of Whitehall, 
his master, Rubens, having already made some fres- 
coes for the banqueting room; for these he demanded 
the somewhat substantial sum of £75,000, but the 
royal exchequer was low at this time, and the proposal 
was declined after he had spent considerable time in 
making sketches for the 
work. Chagrined by the 
refusal of a project on 
which he had so set his 
heart, he became wretch- 
edly morbid, and _ his 
health, already none of 
the best, was scriously 
affected. He resolved 
on a journey home 
where, with his wife, 


he was received with 


Kine CuHartes I. 
(From a painting by Van Dyck.) 


every demonstration of 
love and _ affection, 
fétes being given in his honor. More disappointment, 
however, was waiting for him; he spent two months 
in Paris, endeavoring unsuccessfully to obtain a com- 
mission to decorate the great gallery of the Louvre; 
then came the rebellion in London, and the withdrawal 
of the royal family; he was back in the English capital 
in the midst of a terrible political excitement, which 
affected his health adversely, and he never rallied. 
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He died December 9, 1641, at the age of forty-two, 
and thus unhappily passed away one of the greatest 
of the world’s artists. 

Van Dyck was an extraordinarily rapid worker; his 
touch was marvelously sure, for there was no detail 
of his profession of which he was not complete master. 
Following the custom of the times, he had about him 
many pupils and assistants, whom he utilized to do all 
the more unimportant parts of his canvases, such as 
laying in backgrounds and the putting on the first 
painting of draperies and accessories. The drawing 
of the subjects and the painting of the head and hands 
Van Dyck attended to himself. It is said that he 
never worked longer than one hour at a time on any 
sitter; when the sixty minutes had gone, Van Dyck 
would bow the patron out, another one generally 
being in waiting to take the next turn. Meanwhile 
his servants prepared fresh palette and brushes. The 
portraits he painted of Charles I. number thirty-six, 
the most important of which is the famous one in the 
Louvre in Paris. Twenty-five portraits of the queen, 
Henrietta Maria, are known to exist. There has been 
catalogued a list of 971 of Van Dyck’s works, but 
there are of course many more which have escaped the 
cataloguer. 

There are several fine examples of Van Dyck’s 
work in this country, no less than four of which are 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York; these include his really great work, the portrait 
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of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, 
standing at full length with a great greyhound beside 
him. Van Dyck was one of the most polished and 
suave painters of any epoch, and his color ways all 
that could be asked. He drew with remarkable accu- 
racy; his work was very personal and possessed the 
greatest artistic distinction. His canvases appealed 
with equal force to the connoisseur and the layman, 
for they are so authoritative that there is no mistaking 
their masterly qualities. When it is remembered that 
he died at forty-two, and that there is scarcely a 
national gallery in the world that does not possess one 
or more important examples, it will be seen what a 
marvelously complete life he lived and how splendidly 
he fulfilled his mission, turning his glorious talents 
ever to the best account. Well may his weaknesses 
be forgiven, and his foibles overlooked, in view of the 
splendid use he made of the endowments that nature 
had given him, for he gave to the world the best that 
was in him, and, dying, left a name that remains one 
of the most brilliant in all the chronicles of art. 
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THE MASTER SPIRIT OF DuTCH PAINTING. 
BY JOHN C. VAN DYKE, L.H.D. 


In one sense a painter or a writer is not essentially 
different from a mechanic or a manufacturer. He 
usually produces that which he is paid to produce. The 
social, material, and commercial conditions of his 
age and place are influences that he can not resist. 
Rubens at Antwerp was a painter of vast canvases 
for wall and ceiling because priest and prince de- 
manded them, because he was a son of the church, 
and came at the time of the Catholic reaction, 
because Flanders held fast to the faith of Rome, 
and believed in church decoration. On the con- 
trary, Rembrandt at Amsterdam was a painter of 
easel pictures, because Holland was Protestant, be- 
cause it did not decorate its churches, because about 
the only thing it demanded of its painters was 
the portrait, the genre piece, or the landscape. Holland 
was at no time given to pictorial display in its 
churches. The climate was too damp for fresco, the 
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large oil canvas showing biblical story was not called 
for, and even the altarpiece was semi-idolatrous to 
Protestant eyes. So it happened from lack of demand 
that the Dutch painters never learned how to compose 
the wall painting like Rubens and the Italians. The 
nearest approach to it was the group picture, showing 
faculties of surgery, regents, syndics, shooting com- 
panies, and the like. This was, however, only an ex- 
tension of the portrait—a group instead of a single 
figure. And, besides, they were not always successful 
with it. Rembrandt’s so-called “ Night Watch” at 
Amsterdam, with the two Van der Holsts near it, 
shows that the best of the Dutchmen were never quite 
happy in the large canvas. 

Painters of things seen in the life rather than in the 
imagination, it follows that the education of the Dutch 
masters must have made them keen students of fact. 
The model was directly before them, and they could 
not get away from the actual pictorial appearance. So 
by force of habit and training they became observers 
rather than poetic thinkers—men of trained eyes quick 
to see every line, light, and color; men of trained 
hands, who could record exactly what they saw with 
certainty, but not men of great romantic or imagin- 
ative disposition. They have been put down in art 
history as “ realists,” though the word is misleading. 
No painter can do more than “ realize” his impression 
of the facts before him, and the Dutch simply pos- 
sessed a very clear-cut knowledge of the facts. The 
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impression was just as vivid when they turned from 
painting their men to painting their streets, taverns, 
domestic scenes, landscapes, and cattle. In reality they 


REMBRANDT. 


were painting the portrait again—the portrait of Hol- 
land—and they did it with the same shrewd observa- 
tion, exact skill, and artistic taste. It was all a home 
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art, as local almost as that of Japan, reflecting the time, 
the place, and the people, speaking for Holland and 
the Dutch, but not as a rule carrying far beyond that. 
There was only one world-embracing painter among 
them all, and that one was Rembrandt. The reason 
for excepting him from the rule is obvious enough. 
Rembrandt was not only an eye and a hand, but a 
mind and a spirit. It was his intense sympathy, his 
broad humanity, that made him universal and carried 
his art beyond the dikes and dunes. To-day his works 
appeal to all manner of men because they play upon 
those passions and emotions common to the whole 
human race. It made litle difference that he painted 
the wretched outcast and the squalid Jew in a small 
town in a small country. The human heart is sub- 
stantially the same in all countries, and out of the 
Nazareth of Amsterdam came Rembrandt’s gospel of 
pity and passion to find believers in every land and 
among every people. His humanity places him in a 
class with Titian and Shakespeare. 

There are only a few facts in the life of Rembrandt, 
and these hardly warrant the elaborate inferences that 
have been drawn from them. His days were lived 
almost obscurely. J.ong years after his death, when 
his great abilities were properly recognized, the 
attempt was made to get at his history, but the data 
had largely disappeared. Doubtless if we knew his 
career intimately we should find it not unlike that of 
his contemporaries. He was born of middle-class 
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parents in Leyden in 1606, being the fifth of six 
children. We know nothing about his boyhood, and 
very little about his family or education. All the 
alleged portraits of Rembrandt's father and mother are 
mere guesses, and his education at the University of 
Leyden is another jumped-at conclusion. It seems 
that when he was about fifteen he wished to become 
a painter, and was placed under an artist named Swan- 
enburch. In 1624 he was in Amsterdam, and for some 
months worked under Lastman. That ended his ap- 
prenticeship with the brush, and as for his knowledge 
of the etching needle no one knows where or how he 
got it. He probably picked it up by dint of native 
genius. It seems that he soon came back to Leyden, 
established himself there, and won a measure of fame 
and some pupils; but in 1631 he again went to 
Amsterdam and took up his permanent residence in 
the larger city. Here he rose quite rapidly, gained 
friends and money, and in 1634 married Saskia van 
Ulenburgh, whose face is seen in so many of his 
pictures. She was of better family than he, had con- 
siderable money, and Rembrandt lived happily with 
her up to her death. It was in 1639 that he fitted up 
with many objects of art and luxury the much-talked- 
about house in the Breestraat. Prosperity continued 
to smile upon him, popular favor and many pupils 
were his, and commercially he probably reached his 
height with the painting of the “ Night Watch” in 
1642. But inthe same year Saskia died, and that dates 
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SASKIA VAN ULENBURGH, REMBRANDT’S WIFE. 
(From a drawing by Rembrandt in the Berlin Museum.) 
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the beginning of the painter’s worries and vexations. 
Not that he gave up in despair when she died. He 
still went on painting in the Breestraat house, living 
with his son Titus, and a housemaid named Hen- 
drickje Stoffels, to whom he was devoted; but grad- 
ually he grew careless and extravagant in money 
matters, the times became unusually hard, and the 
fickle public began to desert him in favor of his smug, 
smoothed-brushed pupils like Flinck and Bol. The 
result was that Rembrandt slowly lost ground, and 
finally, in 1656, he was declared a bankrupt, and sold 
out of house and home, all his fine art collections 
going under the hammer to the Jews and hawkers. 
It seems that after that he wandered about Amster- 
dam, living at various places, and protected in measure 
from his creditors by Titus and Hendrickje. In 1664 
Hendrickje died, and in 1668 Titus, too, passed away. 
The great painter now seemed quite alone. He had 
been outwitted by his pupils, the public had forgotten 
him, he was steeped in poverty, and he lived in obscur- 
ity. Finally, in 1669, he, too, gave up the ghost, and 
was buried, so far as we know, unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung. The simple inscription in the Livre “ Mor- 
tuaire”’ of the Wester Kerk reads: “ Tuesday, 8th 
October, 1669, Rembrandt van Rijn, painter on the 
Roozegraft, opposite the Doolhof. Leaves two 
children.” 

It is worth while to repeat the statement that Rem- 
brandt was a mind as well as an eye. Few painters 
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had a keener grasp of actualities, few saw the world 
without so positively and so clearly. Yet the artist’s 
view is always tinctured by an individuality, and 
everything in nature to Rembrandt was “seen 
through the prism of an emotion.” The mental 
make-up of the man is in all his works, and as he lived 
through the years of his life we can see the deepening 
and broadening of his character in his pictures. At 
first he had something of gay youth about him. 
He had surrounded himself with studio costumes, 
Oriental dresses, turbans, armor, chains, jewelry; and 
he used to dress in these and paint himself from a 
mirror. Many of these youthful portraits in silk or 
armor, with a defiant smile and a swaggering air, are 
to-day in European galleries. At the same time he 
was painting other portraits of the hale “ Gilder ” type, 
painting nude Europas and Proserpinas, holy families, 
and other biblical subjects. Saskia was his wife, and 
he was dressing her in bright costumes and painting 
pictures from her. At Cassel she is gorgeous in robe 
and hat, very quiet, dignified, quite noble; at Dresden 
she is seated, smiling, upon Rembrandt’s knee, while 
he is holding up a glass of beer, and laughing boister- 
ously. This was his time of success, and his laughter 
was not out of place; but already he was in sympathy 
with the sterner, and sadder side of life. He had 
heard the cry of the people from the street, and the 
quarter, and he was socially interested in the forlorn 
and the miserable. 
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SASKIA VAN ULENBURGH, REMBRANDT’S WIFE. 
(From the painting by Rembrandt at Cassel.) 
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The year of “ The Night Watch” brought a change. 
Doubtless that picture was accounted his great suc- 
cess, but he must have painted it under sorrowful 
circumstances, for his beloved Saskia was dying. The 
troubles and misfortunes that came trooping thick 
upon him after her death seemed only to intensify his 
art. He did not decline, but broadened under the 
pressure of sorrow. And then, in one year, he painted 
two canvases of profound emotional significance— 
“The Good Samaritan” and “ The Supper at Em- 
maus.” Both pictures are in the Louvre, and both 
have been described by Fromentin. “ The Supper at 
Emmaus ”’ probably contains more soul-stirring pathos 
than any other one picture in existence. The types 
are poor, mean-looking people from the Jews’ quarter 
in Amsterdam. The Christ hath no form or comeli- 
ness. He is despised and rejected of men. The dark 
lips, the brown eyes, the haggard face, the cold hands, 
speak the agony and bloody sweat of the cross, the 
coldness, and the pallor of the tomb. It is an epitome 
not more of the sorrows of the Christ than of the 
rejected and forgotten Rembrandt. The steel had 
pierced his soul, and while portraying his own emo- 
tional feeling he was unconsciously painting that 
which should arouse the sympathy of all men in all 
lands. Yet as he advanced in years he kept growing 
more profound in his thoughts, his emotions, his art. 
He took up the type of age, and tried to give the sum 
of existence in the portraits of old men and women. 
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His rabbis wear the air of the tongue-lashed and the 
fire-scathed, and his own portrait, which he continued 
to paint, is sad-faced and somber-hued. The shadows 
were settling darkly about him, but whatever his per- 
sonal feeling, he did not give up the brush. He 
worked on, seeing clearer and surer the great uni- 
versal truths, the great problems of existence, until 
at last his hand failed him. It no longer obeyed his 
mind. His late pictures show that his brush labored 
heavily, and was hot, fumbling, and ineffectual. And 
then the end came quickly. 

Given the mind and the eye, Rembrandt had still 
another gift of great power—dramatic characteriza- 
tion. He was primarily a portrait painter, and a 
student of the human countenance. There never was 
a painter who so thoroughly knew the face as Rem- 
brandt. With what force he could show the emotional 
nature in eye, and cheek, and brow, and mouth! He 
had studied them all his life, and was master of them in 
all their phases. Yet not alone the mobile face—that 
mirror of the passions. He could put dramatic mean- 
ing in an outstretched hand, a bent knee, a bowed 
head, a limp form, with startling effect. The cold, 
stiff body in “ The Lesson in Anatomy ’”’ is not more 
striking than the moving figures in the foreground of 
“The Night Watch,” or the frightened group about 
the Christ in “ The Supper at Emmaus.” How absolute 
the man in all his characterizations—not more so in 
the seated bulk of the figures in “ The Five Syndics” 
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than in the whole-souled look in a woman’s face, or the 
sunight dashed full upon the arms of a windmill! 
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A RABBI. 
(From an etching by Rembrandt.) 


He always caught the salient feature, the telling 
truth. And he needed no classic figures or ideal 
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proportions in his art. The type of Raphael, for in- 
stance, would have been too coldly regular, too self- 
conscious, for him. He required the rugged burgher, 
the worn outcast, and the pallid pilgrim, for his art. 
These he found about him in the streets of Amster- 
dam. He never went beyond the town for his types. 
His tale was told with the material at his doorstep. 
The eternal verities are the same at Amsterdam as at 
Athens or Rome. Rembrandt proved it in his art, 
and therein lay not a little of his greatness. 

In the technical power of expressing himself, the 
great Dutchman was singularly well equipped. He 
was a consummate draughtsman, but in no academic, 
Raphaelesque sense. The human figure was to him 
something more than an outlined silhouette. It had 
bulk, mass, weight, light, and shade. So he drew it 
in a naturalistic rather than a classic way, relying 
largely upon reliefs of light by shade, and modeling 
the paint with his thumb when it pleased him. The 
object of this was, of course, to produce an exact rep- 
resentation of the model before him. His hands .were 
not painted, like Leonardo’s, but how like flesh and 
blood they look! His faces were not gracefully 
rounded in the contours, like Correggio’s, but how he 
set the eye in its socket! How he painted the mouth, 
cheek, and jaw! How he modeled the head, and how 
firmly he placed it on the shoulders! The shadow 
cast by the hat across the forehead.of “ The Gilder ” is 
not brown paint but apparently a real shadow; the 
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ruffs in the Van Beresteyn portraits seem real ruffs; 
the cloth in “The Manoah” picture at Dresden 
seems real cloth. There has never been quite such 
realistic presentation in art as his. The petty in- 
sistences of Dou and Meissonier, and all the little 
men of the paint brush are but so much child’s play by 
comparison. They niggled and tortured a canvas to 
produce a deceptive surface, but Rembrandt was 
always concerned with the larger truth of mass and 
volume. 

A most potent means in Rembrandt’s hands of pro- 
ducing the realistic appearance was his light and shade. 
And yet it was arbitrary, and uncompromising to the 
last degree. He narrowed the focus of his light to a 
single shaft, and then drove it, forced it, distorted it 
by sharp contrast with shadow. In his portraiture he 
threw the highest illumination upon the forehead, the 
nose, and the chin, allowed the shadows to deepen sud- 
denly along the cheeks, the side of the head and the 
throat, and then plunged the background in darkness. 
This produced the effect of a head peering sharply 
out of gloom—a powerful method of presentation, 
even if not exactly true to the laws of sunlight. A gig- 
lamp illumines darkness after that manner, but the sun 
does not. And Rembrandt found this out to his mor- 
tification when he essayed the large figure-piece. The 
method of lighting that answered so perfectly in his 
stand for the single figure, the portrait, and the small 
canvas generally, was wholly inadequate when ap- 
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plied to many figures on a large scale. That is the 
fault in “The Night Watch.” It is illuminated by 
gig-lamp flashes on different faces, but by no all- 
pervading sunlight from above. No wonder people 
insisted that what Rembrandt meant for a day scene 
was a night scene by torchlight. There is no sunlight 
init. For the por- 
trait Rembrandt’s 


method of lighting 


\ 
rt 


was well adapted, 


but even there it 
was artificial and 
sacrificial. It per- 
verted color, as it 
did light. Rem- 
brandt never pre- 
served the local 
values of hues, ex- 
cept as it pleased 
him. He sacrificed 
the half-lights to 
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the full-lights, and 
the half-tones. of ai Hoiee ok cemetiere: wee od 
color to the full- 

tones, without a qualm. His method required it. 
The color had to decrease as violently as the light, and 
Rembrandt was a slave to his own invention. And yet 
for all that he was a colorist of great power. He knew 


what hues were beautiful in themselves, and he knew 
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how to arrange them in beautiful combinations. He 
knew, also, the subtlety, the richness, and the depth, of 
tones. Somehow, in spite of his distortions, his bleach- 
ings, his washings of color, he is always harmonious. 
He might, perhaps, have been a greater colorist had 
he been less of a chiaroscurist, but we must accept 
him as we find him. A smaller man would not have 
dared his transgressions, but men like Rembrandt, and 
Michael Angelo dare anything, and are successful by 
virtue of individual power. 

And, after all, to prove Rembrandt arbitrary or 
artificial in his lighting and coloring is not to prove 
him wrong. The chances are a hundred to one that 
he adopted the only method with which he could 
express himself. The genius of the man invented it, 
and, though we may question it, we can not gainsay 
the powerful results produced by it. The epoch-creat- 
ing man always begins by making his own tools—and 
surely Rembrandt dates an epoch in art. Mentally, 
emotionally, technically, pictorially, he belongs in the 
front rank of art, and those who stand with him can 
be counted upon the fingers of one hand. Their names 
have been given once before, but let us repeat them, 
since the new generation is always asking the names of 
the great painters—they are Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Titian, Velasquez. 
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THE FIRST GREAT DUTCH PAINTER. 
BY FRANK FOWLER. 


Every great advance in science seems a sort of 
crystallization of forces which the previous centuries 
have held latent, waiting, as it were, for the right 
moment and the right man. This appears peculiarly 
the case with Dutch painting and the Dutch painter 
who is the subject of this sketch. 

About 200 years before the arrival of Franz Hals 
upon the scene, the brothers Jan and Hubert Van 
Eyck had released from its fetters the art of painting 
by placing in the hands of artists the facile vehicle of 
oil to be used in the mixing of pigments. The master- 
pieces produced before this time that have come down 
to us were painted in fresco or in distemper. [resco 
painting, as the word implies, meaning “ fresh,’ was 
the practice of painting on fresh plaster, using water 
as the medium for mixing the colors. This obliged 
the artist to work very rapidly, besides limiting to a 
comparatively narrow range his choice of tints. Con- 
sequently no great depth of tone could be secured, and 

169 
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anything like a realistic effect of nature was by this 
means quite out of the question. The very sobriety 
of color imposed by these restrictions, however, aided 
in a way the class of art then called for, 7.e., religious 
painting. Dignified and imposing subjects on a mon- 
umental scale for public buildings and churches could 
thus be presented with all the realism demanded by 
their function as accessory to architectural embellish- 
ment. But when it became desirable to produce works 
destined for a different purpose—pictures that might 
be easily portable—portraits of individuals for the 
adornment of the home, and illustrations of themes for 
the personal gratification and pleasure they may give 
—-a new method was wanted, one capable of recording 
the wider range of physical facts which now revealed 
themselves to the observation and scrutiny of the 
artist. With increased acquaintance on the part of the 
painter of visual effects in the world about him came 
a like advance in the means of recording them, and 
we find that painting in distemper came into practice. 
This called for the employment of glue and the yolk 
of egg in the mixing of colors, and pigments thus pre- 
pared could be used over dry walls, and wood, and 
canvas. This was not, however, its only recommenda- 
tion; it permitted the employment of a greater number 
of tints, greater depths of effects of light and shade 
to be attained, and gave to the artist a wider scope 
in force and brilliancy of color. This larger liberty 
extended also to the character of the themes de- 
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picted, and art began to include in its repertory of 
subjects scenes from contemporary life, as well as 
those from biblical story. Art, in a word, became 
more human, although it was still retained in the 
service of the church. But with the broadening of 
the field it now entered, science and observation and 
discovery were still advancing, and the influences of 
the outside world were strengthening the painter’s 
physical as well as mental vision. Homely and familiar 
themes, homely and familiar emotions, claimed illus- 
tration at his hands, and with these claims a still more 
convenient and ready means of expressing them was 
required. 

When the Van Fycks discovered, then, this satis- 
factory and effective method of using pigments with 
oil, a new world of possibilities was opened to the 
painter, and it was like a revelation to the lover of 
painting as well, for effects in nature that were proba- 
bly discerned and appreciated by many before art 
could render them became now legitimate material for 
graphic portrayal. An exquisite variety of color— 
subtle or dramatic renditions of light and shade, fine 
differentiations of textures: the resonance of metal, 
the rustle of silk, the shimmer of satin, the flash of 
diamonds, the glimmer of pearls; in fact, all the char- 
acteristics of the vegetable, animal, or mineral king- 
dom that by appeal to the eye reveal its density or 
lightness, its texture, or its color—now became the 
property of the painter, a storehouse from which he 
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drew the materials of his art. The Van Eycks by free- 
ing painting of its technical restrictions led up to this. 
This, then, was the moment when Dutch art became 
emancipated, and Franz Hals was the man who eman- 
cipated it. 

I think, for such a destiny, biography has seemed 
strangely unfair to this man. Born at Antwerp, and 
not at Mechlin, as some writers say, little appears re- 
garding his apprenticeship to his art other than that 
he is supposed to have studied with Van Mander. Of 
a social and genial disposition, great stress has been 
laid upon his fondness for the pleasures of the tavern, 
his improvidence, and his too frequent lapses from 
sobriety. Yet he is recorded as belonging to several 
of the honorable guilds of the town, a pension was 
awarded him by the city—too late, alas! for a long 
enjoyment of it—and he lived to the ripe age of eighty- 
four. In addition to this respectable record, he has 
enriched the world by some of the most masterly can- 
vases it has inherited from any hand. 

Now it is in Franz Hals, as I have said, that this 
crystallization culminated, for he marks, as it were, 
technically, the culminating point in Dutch paint- 
ing. Rembrandt, his immediate successor, indeed in 
a degree his contemporary, although more than twenty 
years ‘his junior, represents the full flower of Dutch 
genius. But Hals had cleared much ground before 
Rembrandt began to paint. Before that time, and 
since the Van Eycks, Dutch art had not made great 
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progress. It had, however, been preparing the way 
for the right man to take up this improved instrument 
of oil painting, and to wield it right valiantly. This 
Franz Hals did. He practically left the field of relig- 
ious art, took up contemporary life, and depicted its 
scenes and feelings. Hals was almost the first master 
of the “laugh” in painting. His jovial nature made 
this portrayal of mirth on the human countenance 
almost infectious. His splendid freedom of touch gave 
much readiness in blocking in those facial muscles 
which come into play when the features are relaxed 
by this emotion, and his people really laugh when he 
wishes them to do so. It is no galvanized and stereo- 
typed expression which he gives us—we feel that the 
muscles are mobile, and that without effort they will 
resume their normal calmness. Then, too, this painter 
had distinguished sense of tone and color—his method 
is modern in its frankness and truth of relative values 
in light and shade. He paints opposing planes with 
a sturdy intention. There is corporeity and volume in 
his personages—they are flesh and blood. 

As the call for religious painting became less the 
demand for the interpretation of national traits in- 
creased, and Hals was in a measure the father of the 
art of genre painting. Fisher boys, old housewives, 
topers, and rollicking burghers, lived on his canvases, 
and he was capable of perpetuating the honorable 
members of civic guilds with a good taste and judg- 
ment that have resulted in some of the most notable 
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works of portraiture. In this field of painting he ante- 
dated Rembrandt, and Rembrandt himself in these 
same subjects, or others kindred to them, produced 
canvases that are the glory of Dutch art. How can it 
be said, then, that this man was a worthless fellow? 
Much misapprehension and lack of appreciation has 
followed Hals, but there are now, and have been for 
a number of years past, evidences that he is coming 
into his own. 

It is sometimes difficult to tell just why one painter 
is longer than another in receiving recognition. In 
the case of Hals, however, it may be attributed to the 
extreme modernity of the artist’s methods. Frank and 
direct in his vision, and possessing a facility so astound- 
ing, Hals in a great measure painted to please him- 
self, and often his canvases do not permit of the close 
inspection that his contemporaries had been accus- 
tomed to regard as a test of the perfection of work- 
manship. Receiving vivid impressions from nature, 
and not so imaginative as Rembrandt, he painted with 
an impetuosity at times which forgot everything that 
conventional painting respected. He could none the 
less give his portraits a great care and completeness 
when he wished to carry them farther than a robust 
sketch. But his skill was so great that he would very 
often take a painter's pleasure out of his work, and 
leave it, expressive to himself, but less satisfactory to 
those who had never seen in art the world thus imaged. 
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THE PEASANT PAINTER OF FRANCE. 
BY FRANK FOWLER. 


Jean Francois Millet, peasant born, first seeing the 
light in the remote hamlet of Gruchy, near Cherbourg, 
France, far from the civilizing influence of art, came 
honestly by the genius which in after years distin- 
guished him. His father Jean-Louis Nicolas Millet, 
was a simple, gentle nature, pure in his life, and re- 
spected by his companions. When the village jokes 
were rather coarse, and Jean-Louis came within hear- 
ing the voices dropped, and “ Hush! Here’s Millet,” 
would be the warning. He was musical, and sang in 
the parish church. An instinct in him for the beautiful 
at times showed itself. Of a bit of grass which he had 
plucked he would say to his son, the future painter: 
“ See how fine.” ‘ That large and beautiful tree is as 
beautiful as a flower.” Or, looking at a depression 
in the landscape, ‘‘ See, that house half buried by the 
field is good; it seems to me that it ought to be drawn 
that way.” There is a sense of the character of things 
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in these exclamations of the elder Millet which in- 
dicates a groping instinct for art. 
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Millet's mother came of a race of yeomen gentry 
called the Henry du Perrons. She was domestic in 
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her tastes, devoted to her household, her children, and 
her work. The painter Millet was born October 4, 
1814, not 1815, as some writers have it. As in the 
case of most peasant families, the children were 
brought up by the grandmother, the mother’s time 
being largely taken up by work in the fields and 
household chores. At about twelve years of age the 
matter of young Millet’s education was taken up by 
the various vicars of the village. These changed from 
time to time, but his studies were mainly directed by 
the good Abbé Lebrisseux, who drew him out con- 
cerning his first impressions, and who found in him 
a peculiar aptitude for Latin and the classics. The 
words of Virgil, “It is the hour when the great shadows 
descend toward the plain,” filled the boy with emotion. 
And this emotion for the mysteries of nature never left 
him, as we shall see. The child was indeed father of 
the man. Few have felt more strongly the sentiment 
of the hours of the day, and late in life we find him 
saying to his faithful friend Sensier, apropos of a 
picture of a shepherd in the fold at night, a weird 
moonlight effect, ““ Oh, how I wish I could make those 
who see my work feel the splendors and terrors of the 
night! One ought to be able to make people hear the 
songs, the silences, and murmurings of the air. They 
should feel the infinite. Is there not something terrible 
in thinking of these lights which rise and disappear, 
century after century, without varying? They light 
both the joys and sorrows of men, and when our world 
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goes to pieces the beneficent sun will watch without 
pity the universal desolation.” 

His studies, however, begun by the Abbé Lebris- 
seux, were often interrupted by field work with his 
father. He spent years in the hardest labor with his 
parents, for his mother, too, worked the fields, and with 
the “ hands,” mowing, binding sheaves, making hay, 
threshing, ploughing, and sowing—in fact, in all the 
daily toil incident to the condition of life to which he 
was born. Small wonder, then, that in these uncon- 
scious years he became well prepared to depict, and 
to depict with force, the phase of life he finally chose 
to interpret—for interpretation is the most fitting term 
in which to speak of Millet’s art. It is portrayal of a 
deeper kind than mere reproduction of the scene before 
him. Indeed, for many of the later years of his life 
Millet did not paint out of doors at all. He walked the 
fields, as those who lived in Barbizon, his home, well 
knew; but of the actual sitting down before the pros- 
pect or the subject with materials in hand, he did none. 
He walked, and sometimes talked, and always ab- 
sorbed. In one of these walks at close of day he said: 
““See those objects which move over there’in the 
shadow, creeping or walking. They are the spirits of 
the plain—in reality poor human creatures—a woman 
bent under her load of grass, another who drags her- 
self along exhausted beneath a fagot of wood. Far off 
they are grand—they balance the load on their shoul- 
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ders—the sun obscures their outline; it is beautiful—it 
is mysterious.” 

But this depth came later, after his cruel apprentice- 
ship to fortune, his years of struggle in Paris, at the 
schools which he soon left; and after a trial of a kind 
of pot-boiling art which brought slight return, but 
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BY MILLET. 


‘““THe GLEANERS,’ 


some return, an incident took place which resulted in 
turning him resolutely into rustic art. It happened in 
this way: Bitter domestic need had driven him to the 
painting of various “‘ Samson and Delilals,” “ Bathers 
in Sylvan Landscape,” “ Nude Women Asleep,” for 
which he found some sale. One night, however, stand- 
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ing before Deforge’s window, where two young men 
were examining one of his pictures, ‘““ Women Bath- 
ing,’ one of them asked his companion if he knew 
who painted it. “ Yes,” returned the other, “a fellow 
called Millet, who paints only naked women.” Millet’s 
cheek flamed—these words stung him. On reaching 
home he told his wife. “If you consent, I will do 
no more of that sort of pictures. Living will be harder 
than ever, and you will suffer, but I will be free to do 
what I have long been thinking of.” Madame Millet 
answered: “I am ready. Do as you will.” 

His term at the schools was indeed a short one. He 
had entered the studio of the then fashionable painter, 
Paul Delaroche, but finding that the conventional 
methods of that master were not suited to his personal 
temperament, of which he was, even thus early, 
strongly conscious, he quitted the atelier, and, feeling 
that he must in a way work out his own salvation in- 
dependently, betook himself to Snisse, who ran an 
academy of models. This afforded him, for a small 
sum, the opportunity of working from the model, un- 
hampered by criticism. 

After the usual vicissitudes of refusal at the annual 
ealon, at that time held in some of the galleries of 
the Louvre, and then acceptance by the jury of, from 
the artist’s point of view, usually the weakest of the 
canvases submitted, Millet with his family left Paris 
far Barbizon. This little village, which he has largely 
helped to make famous, is situated on the edge of the 
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romantic forest of Fontainebleau. This was in 1849, and 
there had already settled, since 1844, Theodore Rous- 
seau, Hugues Martin, Belly, Louis Leroy, and Clerget. 
The village consists of one rambling street, half-way 
up which is—or at that time was—the primitive hostel 
of old Ganne. Here Millet and Jacque, with their 
families, “ stopped”; Millet ‘‘ stopped,” later taking a 
house, for twenty-seven years—all the rest of his life. 
Having thus settled, he lived his life, which was one of 
devotion to art and solicitude for the care of his grow- 
ing family. Year after year his pictures went up to 
the Paris salon, often to be badly hung, and, with the 
exception of a small coterie of discerning critics, 
usually to be misunderstood. It seems a mystery now, 
when his power and pathos are so undisputed, that the 
sincerity and force of these works were not sooner and 
more generally recognized. But the public is slow to. 
fall into new habits of thought concerning original and 
unusual modes of artistic expression. The French 
public has always been more or less accustomed to 
regard dexterous and brilliant technique as the legiti- 
mate qualities to applaud. Now, Millet had little or 
none of these. His somewhat disheveled and clumsy 
touch, his at first dark and heavy coloring, were of a 
kind to make the elegant Parisian shrug the shoulder 
and deprecate a method so suggestive of professional 
deshabille, so to speak. Our artist was a rustic, and 
he never became a skillful workman. But this very 
handicap was in truth an advantage. Homely themes 
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had found a homely interpreter. Peasants who paint 
“high life,’ and aristocrats who paint the peasant, 
are too often alike beside the mark. A class had found 
its prophet! His apprenticeship to the tilling of the 
soil had made him one of them. He knew the very 
attitude that overtired muscles take in the clumsy yokel 
in repose—the complete inertness of the hind yielding 
without restraint to the demands of wearied nature— 
the intimate abandon of sheer animal fatigue. He had 
felt it; and with the adequate instrument which nature 
and observation had put into his hand he could make 
such moments and such postures splendid. Of the 
truth to natural law which he observed, and the respect 
he paid to the logical sequence of an action or move- 
ment of the human figure, and even of the mind itself, 
in his pictures, it will be well to let the master himself 
speak. He writes Thore, a critic, concerning three of- 
his canvases which were very much admired, then ex- 
hibited at Martinet’s: 

“Tn the ‘Woman Going to Draw Water’ I tried 
to show that she was not a water-carrier, or even 
a servant, but a woman going to draw water for 
the house, for soup, for her husband and children; 
that she should not seem to be carrying any greater 
or less weight than the buckets full; that under the 
sort of grimace which the weight on her shoulders 
causes, and the closing of the eyes at the sunlight, one 
should see a kind of homely goodness. I have avoided 
(as I always do with horror) anything that can verge 
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on the sentimental. I wanted her to do her work 
good-naturedly and simply, without thinking anything 
about it—as if it were a part of her daily labor, the 
habit of her life. I wanted to show the coolness of the 
well, and meant that its antique form should suggest 
that many before her had come there to draw water. 
In the ‘ Woman Feeding Her Children’ I wanted to 
suggest a nest of birds with their mother giving them 
food. The man (in the distance) works to feed them 
all. 

“Tn the ‘Sheep Being Sheared’ I tried to express 
that sort of stupefaction which the sheep feel when 
they are just sheared, and the surprise of those not 
yet cut at seeing such denuded creatures coming 
among them. I tried to give to the house a look of 
rustic comfort, and make one imagine the yard behind 
it green where the poplars are planted to protect the 
house; in fact, I wished the whole thing to look like 
an old building full of associations. 

“T try not to have things look as if chance had 
brought them together, but as if they had a necessary 
bond between them. I want the people I represent 
to look as if they belonged to their station, and as if 
their imaginations could not conceive of their ever 
being anything else. People and things should always 
be there with an object. I want to put strongly and 
completely all that is necessary, for I think things 
weakly said might as well not be said at all, for they 
are, as it were, deflowered and spoiled—but I profess 
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the greatest horror for uselessness (however brilliant), 
and filling up. These things can only weaken a picture 
by distracting the attention toward secondary things.” 

With such ability to define his conceptions and his 
purpose in each individual work, there should be no 
confused idea in the mind of the public that Millet was 
a peasant merely, endowed with a natural predilection 
for painting. The above quotation is literary in grasp 
of character, in directness and simplicity, and intel- 
lectual in its thought. Millet’s was a superior mind, 
and had it not been that he was, first of all, an artist, 
a master of composition, line, balance, possessed of a 
noble sense of form, his art might justly have been 
charged as “literary.” But most of his “ teaching 
was, I think, read into it by critics, and that distinctly, 
and for himself he only sought legitimate plastic por- 
trayal. In fact, he resented that his pictures should be 
regarded as socialistic in their tendency; so when a 
band of socialists, headed by Courbet, had put his name 
on their flag during the Paris commune he promptly 
wrote to several journals refusing the “ honor which 
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they have wished to do me.” 

On this point one might be still more explicit, for 
Millet was not in any sense a doctrinaire painting to 
teach lessons outside the canons of graphic art. The 
following from the “ Life,” by Sensier, will, I think, 
quite clearly show this: 

“ At the Salon of 1857 Millet had a picture which 
gave him a distinct position before the public— 
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namely, ‘ The Gleaners.’ The artists—those who had 
insight—were surprised at a picture finer than any- 
thing he had yet done, and admired it without re- 
serve. They saw it had knowledge, a fine style, 
atmosphere, and modeling. But the critics divided 
into two camps. Some wished to find in it a plea 
against the misery of the people; others declared 
that these three poor women were savage beasts threat- 
ening the social order. On the art question (the only 
one really at stake) the judges were not less divided. 

“Tt is true that Millet was a man of his time. Him- 
self a peasant, and used to the hard toil of the fields, 
he always had in his heart compassion and pity for the 
miserable poor of the country. He was neither a social- 
ist, nor an idealist, but, like all deep thinkers, he loved 
humanity; he suffered with its woes, and longed to 
express them. For this he only needed to paint the 
peasant at his work. In spite of himself, and without 
knowing it, he entered into the heart of the question. 
Rut they wronged him in imputing to him a doctrine 
which was repulsive to his nature, and which his con- 
science reproved.” 

This from a friend of more than thirty years! Do 
not, then, let us think that it is Millet’s “lesson” and 
not his painting which has placed him so high in the 
ranks of art. The mere “lesson” could not so exalt 
him. There are many passages in his work of accom- 
plished painting. In silhouette, and consummate con- 
trol of spaces, by which I mean the satisfactory balance 
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of volume in the masses of a composition, few have 
surpassed him. One can neither take from nor add 
to such perfect distribution of forms in his works with- 
out destroying the art quality of the picture. Now, 
a “lesson” in painting would not be weakened by 
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THE ANGELUS, BY MILLET. 


such elimination 


which fact goes to prove that this 
painter was a master, not necessarily in ethics, but in 
art. 

In 1859 Millet finished the painting of “The An- 
gelus,” on which he had been engaged nearly four 
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years. He wished in this picture the sounds of the 
country, and even the church bells to be heard. Many 
iu this country have seen the work, for it made a tour 
of exhibition here a number of years ago. As twilight 
comes on two peasants, a man and a woman, hear the 
Angelus; they rise from work, and, standing, recite, 
with bowed heads, the words “ Angelus domini nun- 
tiavit Marie.” This canvas is most devotional in sen- 
timent, and the coloring is exceptionally luminous; in- 
deed, Millet up to this time had rarely touched so light 
and vibrating a key. It was one of his favorite pictures, 
for by it he called up his childhood’s sensations. It is 
this universal sentiment of reverence and devotion that 
has perhaps thrilled so large a public, and given this 
single work so wide a reputation. 

There are those who contend that Millet’s chalk 
drawings form the finest part of his production. These 
are less known than his pictures in oil, but to those who 
saw them, as did the writer, when shown in Paris 
shortly after his death, they were a revelation. They 
comprise the larger portion of his output. But then 
Millet painted comparatively few canvases for a worker 
whose career covered so many years. In chalk he 
worked incessantly—sketches, studies, impressions 
were thrown from him in this ready medium in great 
profusion. One can well imagine that the very phases 
of nature which most appealed to him—evanescent 
effects of twilight and dawn, the transient action of 
animals and of men at work—could, by this means, be 
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more quickly put down in suggestive notes of line and 
color than in the more deliberate method demanded by 
the use of oil pigments. The result, with Millet, was a 
perfect treasure house of noble themes and composi- 
tions. These charcoal drawings, touched in with 
pastel, are mainly in the hands of private individuals— 
true connoisseurs—and galleries. Some day, let us 
hope, public museums may become possessed of them. 
Still, the opinion that the artist’s work in the more 
serious medium of oil is surpassed by these wonderful 
drawings in chalk is hardly a sound one. Millet’s 
fidelity to the character of things has led him to most 
faithfully discover and place the right hue, and to 
secure the just tone, of any object he depicted. The 
manner of his touch, it is true, was never deft, but, 
better still, it was characteristic. Again, although in 
the case of the chalk drawings much is hinted at by 
slight means, the narrower range of the material, as 
compared with that of oil colors, does not demand on 
the part of the artist so great acontrol. It may then be 
doubted that these drawings display in the same degree 
the mental power of Millet as do his works in oil, where 
greater judgment is required and more subtle effects 
secured. To achieve clarity of color and a familiar 
acquaintance with the resources of the palette exacts 
great concentration of mind. It may thus be seen that 
the mere technical problems are made greater by the 
use of oil. The medium requires such deliberation that 
the themes often rise with the dignity of the vehicle of 
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expression, or, rather, the greatest themes employ this 
mode of expression. It is not, therefore, a quite fair 
estimate, however charming the composition or the 
subject, to hail as higher art that produced through a 
medium in which, by the very earnestness of his nature, 
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Millet would be unlikely to clothe his best thought. 
For, backed by a fine intelligence, and a taste that was 
truly classic, he has left upon his work the priceless 
stamp of art. 

It may be recorded with some satisfaction that 
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among his earliest appreciators were several Amer- 
icans; for as far back as 1853 William Morris Hunt, 
of Boston, and Babcock, also an American, and a pupil 
of Millet, settled in Barbizon, in order to be near this 
man, and to come under his influence. Two of his 
pictures were at that time bought by Hunt, who also 
directed the attention of a fellow-countryman to Mil- 
let’s work. This friend bought the “ Ruth and Boaz.” 
Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, of Boston, was also an early ad- 
mirer, and gave him commissions. Although a young 
country, we, too, have the art instinct, and it is a fact 
that many of Millet’s finest canvases are now owned by 
Americans. These canvases may eventually find their 
way to museums, where the general public will then 
have the opportunity to study his methods and his art. 
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FAMOUS PAINTER OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


It has been given to few painters to live to enjoy 
so magnificent a personal triumph, to receive so thor- 
ough an appreciation in their lifetime, and to obtain 
such immense sums for their pictures, as was the case 
with the most distinguished genre painter, Meissonier, 
the wonderful French artist, whose death occurred in 
Paris on the 31st of January, 1891, at the age of 
seventy-six. Revered by his countrymen, admired by 
the whole world, patronized by kings and queens, the 
recipient of all the honors in an artistic way that 
Europe has to bestow, receiving for his work prices 
greater than were ever given to any other living man, 
he enjoyed a position not held since the days of the old 
masters of history, and not excelled even by them. A 
stocky man, exceeding short of stature, an enormous 
head, full of wavy, curling hair, a great beard that 
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reached half-way down to his feet, a splendid, resolute 
face—these were the striking characteristics of the 
famous draftsman, master of detail, and composi- 
tion, analytical worker, and altogether remarkable 
maker of pictures. He was a well-known figure in the 
streets of Paris, a potent personality in the art world, 
and all in all one of the most wonderful men of the 
century. 

Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier was born at Lyons 
in 1815, on the 20th of February, but his family 
went to Paris when he was three years of age. At 
the time of his birth his father was a successful 
merchant in drugs, but he shortly met with re- 
verses, and was obliged to practice great economy. 
The mother was an artistic woman, said to have had, 
in an amateur way, considerable talent, dying, how- 
ever, when the boy was but eleven years of age. 
Thereafter he went to live with relatives at Grenoble. 
His yearnings for art naturally manifested themselves 
very early. There isa school report in existence, made 
by one of the masters of the Lycée Charlemagne, where 
Ernest was a seventh-form boy in 1824—he was then 
nine years old—wherein the following observation 
occurs: “ Ernest has a very marked taste for draw- 
ing; the very sight of a picture will often make him 
neglect his appointed studies.” But his father had 
little desire to encourage the boy, for, like some more 
modern parents, the profession of the fine arts seemed 
to him to be but trifling at the best, and he was desirous 
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of bringing up his son in the drug business, at which the 
boy’s heart rebelled. In 1832 he was, in point of fact, 
apprenticed to a chemist. Discontent, if not open re- 
bellion, ensued, and the boy’s father so far relented as 
to give him eight days in which to find a master who 
would vouch for his having ability enough to warrant 
his parent starting him on an art career. 

Taking such drawings as he had made in his odd mo- 
ments, he started out on the important quest, to meet 
with most disheartening rebuffs, for the first men whom 
he encountered were embittered souls, of only medi- 
ocre talent, who cursed the fate that had drawn them 
into art. Finally he found one Jules Potier, to whom 
he showed a drawing, and who immediately consented 
to take him asa pupil. For a whole winter he worked 
with him. He had an allowance of ten cents a day for 
his meals, and he dined with his father every Wednes- 
day, when the members of his family met. After a 
time Potier, for whom he had done some drawings that 
had sold, took him to Léon Cogniet, who had a class, 
and paid his fees in advance for five months. But 
Meissonier had no use for Cogniet. He saw him twice 
only, and then left the place. In the Salon of 1834 he 
exhibited his first picture. It was called “A Visit to 
the Burgomaster,” and was bought by the “ Société 
des Amis des Arts” for roo francs, a respectable price 
in those days. He had sent one other picture, how- 
ever, called “ A Little Messenger,” which was rejected, 
and subsequently purchased by his own father, who 
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now began to have a fair amount of respect for his 
son’s talent. 

In short, Meissonier’s father was now so impressed 
that he made him an allowance of too frances a month 
—with which he was to go to Rome to study. It was 
arranged that he should stop at Grenoble on the way 
to paint two portraits for his father. When these were 
finished the cholera had broken out, and he got no 
farther than Lyons, where he stayed a year. On his 
return to Paris, although his father furnished him with 
a studio, he had to look about to make a livelihood, 
and so it was he went in for illustrative work, wherein 
he made a remarkable success, his two most important 
works being “ Paul et Virginie” and “ La Chaumieére 
Indienne.” It will, of course, be understood that he 
drew on the block, and his work created a sensation 
immediately, since it was quite superior to the dry, 
hard, and unsympathetic material that was then being 
turned out. These were in 1838. He illustrated many 
other books, and, having gotten on fairly well, the 
same year he married. 

From the beginning of his career Meissonier devel- 
oped that great attention to detail that has always 
been one of his most remarkable characteristics. No 
preparation or study was too severe to enable him to 
attain the desired end. He made the most exhaustive 
research, pored over documents in the libraries until 
his data were incontestably authentic. One may see 
this all through his career. Later, when he came to 
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paint Napoleon, there was no detail of the time or the 
costume of which he did not make himself complete 
master. 

Selling his illustrations for modest sums, he soon 
began to paint, and so instant was his success that in 
the early forties he was able to purchase a small prop- 
erty in Poissy, near St. Germain, to which he sub- 
sequently added until he had a veritable domain. 
From then on he was prosperous to a remarkable de- 
gree. In due course of time he likewise acquired a 
stately house in the Boulevard Malesherbes, in Paris, 
upon the decoration and furnishing of which he spent 
immense sums, practically bankrupting himself. Meis- 
sonier had always a great passion for soldiering. He 
had seen fighting in the barricades in 1848 as a captain 
of the national guard, and in 1871 he again volunteered 
as a staff officer. He followed Napoleon III. to Italy 
in 1859, and from this was the beginning of the long 
series of military and Napoleonic pictures, for it was 
here that he obtained his first inspiration. His initial 
composition was the “ Battle of Solferino,” now at the 
Luxembourg, Paris; it appeared originally in the 
Salon of 1864. Napoleon III. offering little further 
military inspiration, the artist turned to the Little 
Corporal, from whom he received his greatest impetus. 

Three important compositions followed, with long 
intervals, for Meissonier worked always with great 
conscientiousness, and let no picture go from his studio 
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until there was absolutely nothing left for him to do on 
the canvas. These works are entitled “ 1805,” “ 1807,” 
and ‘‘ 1814,” and represent three epochs in the life of 
the great general. The “1807” is owned by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, in New York City, and is 
the most important of the three. It was purchased 
originally by the late A. T. Stewart, the great dry- 
goods merchant of New York, who paid for it the sum 
of $60,000 in 1876. It had cost the artist the labor of 
fifteen years. It represents Napoleon the First review- 
ing his troops after the nine-hour fight at the battle of 
Friedland. The Twelfth Cuirassiers are galloping 
past, waving their swords and cheering their beloved 
commander. Portraits of many famous generals are 
given, and the troops are riding through a field of 
waving grain. It isa masterpiece of detail, though on 
so large a scale the general effect is not so astonishing 
as in smaller panels. 

In 1855 he painted a famous -picture of a brawl 
among some cavaliers, called “ La Rixe” (“ The Quar- 
rel’), which was bought by the Queen of England. 
It is remarkable for its action, its detail, and the realism 
of the composition. A list of his pictures, however, 
would fill a half dozen pages of this book. They are 
always small, and generally of men in interiors. Occa- 
sionally he painted out of doors, and his studies of 
horses are among the best ever done, for he made him- 
self complete master of the animal, familiarizing him- 
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self with the drawing and the anatomy until no one 
excelled him. During his life his pictures brought him 
enormous prices, and since his death their value has 
increased. It is no exaggeration to say that his 
panels are worth more than their weight in gold, 
though this signifies little, since they are so small, as a 
rule. Little panels on wood, six inches square, have 
sold for many thousand dollars at public auction, and 
whenever there is anything by the man announced for 
sale there is always a scramble to obtain possession of 
the picture. 

A great German art writer once said of him: 

“Precious without originality, intelligent without 
imagination, dexterous without verve, elegant without 
charm, refined and subtle without delicacy, Meissonier 
has all the qualities that interest, and none of those that 
lay hold of one. He was a painter of a distinctness 
which causes astonishment, but not admiration; an art- 
ist for epicures, but for those of the second order, who 
pay the more highly for works of art in proportion as 
they value their artifice.” 

This to a certain extent is all true. Yet the man will 
be accorded a high place when the perspective of time 
will permit an unbiased opinion of his talents. His 
drawing was remarkable; his color was just and at- 
tractive; his compositions were of astonishing com- 
pleteness, and his choice of subject was always in- 
teresting. Surely these are many qualities to com- 
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pass in one’s work, and a man who possesses so many 
of them can only be regarded as a great artist, despite 
certain lackings, for it is given to only a few to be abso- 
lutely perfect in their art. 
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HOGARTH. 


FIRST GREAT PAINTER OF ENGLAND. 
BY JOHN EBENEZER BRYANT, M.A. 


Art in England, for some centuries, had been more 
or less the special province of foreigners. The English 
had always been liberal patrons of art. Perhaps no 
people in Europe, in proportion to their wealth, spent 
more money in the purchase of pictures. But their 
patronage had, as a rule, been mainly bestowed upon 
foreign productions. Several foreigners also at various 
times had resided in England, and under the patronage 
of the English courts had gained reputations that were 
not ignoble—reputations, indeed, comparable with 
those of any contemporary artists in Europe. Holbein, 
in the reign of Henry VIII.; Van Dyck, in the reign 
of Charles I.; Sir Peter Lely, and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
at later dates, were all painters whose works would 
have added: luster to the art renown of any country 
where they might have happened to reside. But they 
were not Englishmen. They were attracted to Eng- 
land only by the chances they saw there of reaping 
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rich rewards for the products of their easels. And 
they had no significant influence on the development 
of English art as a native product. What was still 
more to be regretted, their very superiority over their 
competitors who were native Englishmen, intensified 
the conviction, already deep-seated in the minds of 
the English people, that, with respect to art, it was 
abroad—to Italy, to the Low Countries, and to France 
—that England had to look for inspiration and for in- 
struction. 

A so-called classical style prevailed. The subjects 
for paintings were nearly always characters or incidents 
taken from Greek or Latin poetry, or history, or else 
from the Scriptures. Hogarth, in one of his amusing 
skits, entitled “The Battle of the Books,” represents 
three endless processions of pictures devoted to the 
three subjects, “ The Bull and Europa,” “Apollo Flay- 
ing Marsyas,” and “ St. Andrew on the Cross.” Even 
portrait painting had come to be a sort of sub-depart- 
ment of classic art, and a young woman who wished to 
have her portrait taken, could hardly escape being rep: 
resented as Flora, or Ariadne, or Hebe. The English 
picture-purchasing public were taught to believe, and 
in time came to believe, that a painting embodying 
scenes or persons not classical or scriptural, or at least 
not treated in such a way as to suggest a classical or 
scriptural inspiration, must be vulgar, and therefore 
unworthy of respect. This belief was fostered by the 
picture dealers of the day, who drove a thriving trade 
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in the importation and sale of foreign paintings, and 
were all-powerful in their influence upon the taste of 
the time. Had the paintings that these dealers brought 
into England so plentifully, been all of them true works 
of art, no great harm could have ensued. But far from 
this being so, the money of the art-loving people 
of England was mainly spent in paying for copies of 
paintings, done by second and third-rate copyists. 
Anything that was English, native, local in its char- 
acter, was considered of little account. 

Such had been the state of art in England almost 
from the very first. Such, emphatically, it was at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. There were 
English painters of popular renown, and some of 
them, indeed, of no mean worth. But the art ideals 
of the time were all pedantically classic. Painting was 
learned by copying, and by following rule and au- 
thority. Going to nature, originality or individuality 
of any sort, was looked upon as an innovation not to be 
tolerated. 

It was Hogarth who changed all this. At least it 
was he who by precept and example was chiefly in- 
strumental in setting the current of English art opinion 
in another direction. But the far-reaching conse- 
quences of Hogarth’s influence were not known to his 
contemporaries. They were scarcely even dreamed of 
by himself. His achievement was too wholly personal 
to become all at once a recognized factor in the art 
influences of the time. His character had not breadth 
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and depth enough to attract and influence those who 
might become reformers after him. He had no fol- 
lowers. He worked out his art theories alone. Nor 
did he gain the good-will of the connoisseurs of his 
day—those who had most to do with molding the 
standard of taste in matters of art. In fact, he was 
constantly opposing them—constantly gibing them. 
“As for the expounders of the mysteries of old pic- 
tures,” he used to say, “ I am proud to state that I am 
ever at war with those miscreants.”” Furthermore, he 
can not be said to have made a personal success as a 
painter. It was with difficulty that his paintings sold 
at all. The influence of Hogarth’s work, therefore, 
was slow in asserting itself. In fact, English art did not 
become wholly free from its enslavery to tradition 
and authority until some generations after Hogarth. 
Nevertheless, to-day it is acknowledged by everyone, 
and has been so acknowledged for a third of a century 
or more, that art in England began to be free, began 
to be characteristic and original, only in Hogarth’s 
time; and that Hogarth is the artist to whom the en- 
franchisement and the development of characteristic 
individuality are due. 

The story of William Hogarth’s life is soon told. 
He was born in London, November 10, 1697. His 
father was a man of scholarship who had come from 
Westmoreland to London, and had failed to prosper. 
He wished to be an author, but had to support himself 
by teaching and by correcting copy for the press. His 
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income, therefore, was very small, and the family were 
poor. The future artist early displayed the common 
sense, individuality, and self-reliance, that always dis- 
tinguished him. He saw that his father’s means were 
narrow. He saw, too, that even if he went on and se- 
cured an education, he was not likely to make much of 
a living by it. So he requested that he should be put 
to some trade. By his own choice he was apprenticed 
to a silversmith. When he was twenty-one he had 
finished his apprenticeship, and had made some little 
reputation for himself as a skillful engraver. Once 
again his practical common sense asserted itself. He 
saw that he had some instinct for drawing and design- 
ing, and that his tastes ran rather in the direction of 
copper-plate engraving than of silversmithing. So he 
took up copper-plate engraving and was soon in busi- 
ness for himself. 

Hogarth’s employments as a copper-plate engraver 
were various, but they all were more or less artistic. 


ce 


For example, he had to engrave “ shop bills,” as they 
were called. But even these required the display of 
invention. Another branch of his business was the 
engraving of crests, and coats of arms, and heraldic 
devices of various sorts. But as the designs for these 
were frequently supplied to him only in crude ideas, 
he also in this branch of his business found scope for 
the development of his artistic faculty. A third part 
of his work was the designing and engraving of book 
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these plates were generally produced for people of 
culture, they permitted the display of much ingenuity 
and originality. No doubt it was while working in this 
branch of his business that Hogarth first discovered 
in himself that genius for original composition in art, 
which afterward he displayed so signally. 

Hogarth was not an artist trained by the schools. 
Neither was he an entirely self-trained artist. Not 
long after his ap- 
prenticeship was 
over he attended 
classes in art held 
by Sir James 
Thornhill, at that 
time the leading 
painter in Eng- 
land. But though 
Hogarth had re- 
spect for his in- 


structor’s ability HoGartuH’s House AT CHISWICK. 

as a painter, he 

does not seem to have followed his instructions with 
zeal or assiduity. He held the opinion, at that time a 
novel one, that art could not be learned by copying or 
by following formal rules. “ The only way to learn to 
draw a thing,” he used to say, “is actually to draw it. 
Copying,” he said, ““even when the pictures or prints to 
be imitated are by the best masters, is little more than 
pouring water out of one vessel into another. Instead 
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of burdening the memory with many rules, or tiring 
the eye with copying dry or damaged pictures, I have 
ever found studying from nature the shortest and 
safest way of obtaining knowledge in my art.” All 
this is well and good, but it is also to be stated that 
Hogarth was not a patient student, even according to 
his own methods. ‘“ Drawing from life,” the thing he 
set most value on, was “ too slow and tedious.” One 
of his companions humorously taxed him with “ wish- 
ing to learn to draw well, without drawing at all.” 
Hogarth had a wonderful memory for impressions, and 
it was upon this that he relied. He made it a point to 
carry in his mind the elementary parts of the impres- 
sions produced upon him by faces, forms, or incidents, 
and of afterward reproducing them in composition at 
his pleasure. “I lay it down as an axiom,” he used 
to say, ‘that he who can by any means acquire and 
retain in his memory perfect ideas of the subjects he 
means to draw will have as clear a knowledge of the 
figure as a man who can write freely has of the twenty- 
five letters of the alphabet and their infinite com- 
binations.” 

It is necessary to consider thus in some detail 
Hogarth’s training as an artist, and his ideas in regard 
thereto, for not only during his own lifetime, but for 
several subsequent generations, it was the fashion to 
speak of Hogarth as not being an artist. Even his col- 
oring, which is now generally admitted to be superior 
to that of many artists of great name, has been de- 
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scribed by so high an authority as Mr. Ruskin as unes- 
sential to the art value of his work; while his draughts- 
manship, both in figure-drawing and in perspective, 
has always been more or less an object of criticism. 
But the truth is, Hogarth worked better than his 
theory. Or, rather, it should be said that his genius for 
art transcended his theory. He was not imaginative. 
He was not poetic. Light, brilliance, color, form, the 
changeful aspects of nature, the play of the human 
countenance, as elements of pictorial effect, had no 
concern for him, apart from their immediate relation 
to the story that he had in hand to tell, whenever he 
used them. What he represented was the truth as he 
saw it. This truth was rarely anything that appealed 
to the imagination, but something that appealed di- 
rectly to the sympathy, the judgment, the sense of 
humor, the moral sentiment, of the observer. 

Hogarth, therefore, was a realist. His object was 
to convey moral lessons, to convince, to convict, and 
to do all this by the presentation of truth. To get at 
the truth he used such devices as were consonant with 
his impatient and ardent, but thoroughly practical 
spirit. He seems to have put himself in the way of 
seeing every phase of conduct or character that hu- 
manity in his time was wont to express. He was a 
keen observer. His memory was marvelous. Every- 
thing that he portrayed is as accurate in its de- 
tail as a modern photograph. But for passing phases 
of passion, for expressions that were beyond the 
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ordinary, he did not rely wholly on his memory. He 
made incessant use of his sketch-book. Even in his 
apprentice days he had begun the habit of making 
immediate drawings oi incidents that caught his fancy. 
Once, in those early days, he was in a public house with 
some companions, when a quarrel occurred between 
his company, and some other customers of the place. 
Someone received a blow in the face from the bottom 
of a quart pot. The countenance of him who was 
struck was so rueful that Hogarth whipped out his 
note-book and immediately began to sketch it,—an 
action, we are told, that at once stopped the quarrel. 
At another time,in company with another young artist, 
he strolled into a low place of entertainment. There 
two women happened to be quarreling. One of these, 
having filled her mouth with gin, spirted it (a good shot, 
we are told) in the face of the other, three feet away! 
“See that brimstone’s mouth!” said Hogarth, and he 
made a sketch of the action on the spot. These anec- 
dotes are important. They show Hogarth’s method 
of work. The incident of the virago spitting gin in 
her companion’s face is reproduced in No. 3 of “ The 
Rake’s Progress.” 

It was Hogarth’s connection with the booksellers 
that led to his becoming an artist. For these he en- 
graved some plates to illustrate books.  Butler’s 
“ Hudibras ”’ was one of the books that he was called 
upon to illustrate. From this it was an easy step to the 
engraving of prints for the print-sellers. Then he 
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began to engrave and publish prints on his own ac- 
count. It was not until he was past thirty that he 
attempted oil painting. Although the popular paint- 
ing of the time was either historical painting or portrait 
painting, Hogarth with his practical common sense 
did not at first attempt either of these branches of the 
art, but devoted himself to what he called “‘ conversa- 
tion pieces,” small compositions from twelve to fifteen 
inches high, representing families, or else imaginary 
characters, in some familiar grouping. ‘“‘ These,” he 
says, ““ having novelty, succeeded for a few years.” He 
would have liked to become a portrait painter in the 
orthodox sense of the term, but his unusual ideas as 
to art, and his opposition to picture importing, es- 
tranged from him the connoisseurs and the picture 
dealers, and in fact brought upon him their opposition. 
Without their good-will, portrait painting was almost 
impossible. Besides, his utter inaptitude at flattery 
prevented him from gaining the good-will of sitters. 
Even after he had become famous, it sometimes hap- 
pened that a portrait painted by him was consigned 
to the fire as soon as it came home. 

But a principal reason why Hogarth did not obtain 
* patronage as a portrait painter was that very early in 
his career he began to show his wonderful powers of 
satire and caricature. It turned out, too, that his 
prints proved to be more and more popular as they 
became more and more satirical. Also, that his most 
popular prints were those in which with satire there 
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was a personal element which, although not caricature, 
was so akin to caricature that it gave to the prints a 
spice of interest that the public appetite relished. 
People scarcely cared to have their portraits taken by 
one who might possibly afterward use them as subjects 
for popular scorn or ridicule. 

Hogarth rarely described himself as an artist. In the 
characteristic advertisements which he drew up, refer- 
ring to his principal works, he spoke of himself as 
their “ author.’’ This was not an affectation, although 
at first sight it might appear to be one. His purpose 
as an artist was always subordinate to his purpose as 
a moralist. He was a preacher of righteousness, but, 
for his method, instead of the spoken word he used pic- 
torial representations embodying dramatic signifi- 
cances. Here is his own language in regard to the 
matter: 

“Ocular demonstration will carry more conviction to 
the mind of a sensible man than all he could find in a 
thousand volumes, and this has been attempted in the 
prints I have composed. Let the decision be left to 
any unprejudiced eye; let the figures in either pictures 
or prints be considered as players, dressed either for 
the sublime—for genteel comedy or farce—for high or 
low life. I have endeavored to treat my subjects as a 
dramatic writer; my picture is my stage, my men and 
women my players, who by means of certain actions 
and gestures are to exhibit a dumb show.” 

The “ subjects” Hogarth had in mind in the above 
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extract were those of “a moral kind and a moral 
nature.” ‘ These,” he said, ‘“‘ will both entertain and 


‘ 


inform the mind,” and therefore be “ of the greatest 
public utility.” “ They constitute,” he further said, 
“a field not broken up in any country or age.” 

We have here Hogarth’s own views as to the way in 
which his art should be judged, and this we may say is 
the way in which all modern critics have united to 
judge it. As he himself said, he “ broke new ground.” 
Never before in the history of art had the moral lesson 
been so definitely put forward as an object of attain- 
ment in art. 

And Hogarth attained his object by methods as 
original and individual as the object itself was novel. 
His pictures are, as he himself intended them to be, 
dramatic plays, full of life, full of meaning, full of 
actuality. Their elements of power are numerous. 
Every figure and pose is a study in itself, distinct, in- 
dividual, characteristic, charged with its own signifi- 
cance. But what is most remarkable in his composi- 
tions is the oneness of dramatic purpose that pervades 
the whole. Each picture conveys many individual and 
separate lessons, it is true. But all these lessons bear 
directly on the emphasis of one principal lesson. All 
actions agree in explaining one principal action. All 
details of costume, or scenery, or furnishing, unite in 
symbolizing the main theme or purpose of the piece. 

Without prints or illustrations it would be useless to 
attempt to give an idea of the wonderful vitality and 
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symbolic force of Hogarth’s compositions. We must 
therefore content ourselves with simply enumerating 
(as we shall do presently) some of the more important 
of his works. 

Our readers will find that prints of Hogarth’s pic- 
tures are not scarce or uncommon. Should they come 
across any, they may be assured that they will well 
repay study. If they had no other merit, as representa- 
tions of English social life and manners during the first 
half of the last century they are unequaled. It is true 
that they relate chiefly to certain phases of society only 
—namely, those in. which folly and vice predominate. 
But the aspects presented are sufficiently numerous to 
give a pretty good idea of the social life of England, 
as a whole, in the epoch represented. It will be better, 
however, in the study of Hogarth to follow some guide. 
There are many things in his prints that will easily 
escape observation, unless one is permeated somewhat 
with the Hogarthian spirit. 

Hogarthians are always enthusiasts, and their writ- 
ing is always delectable reading. Hazlitt and Lamb 
were our first great Hogarthians. ‘“ Who is your favor- 
ite author?’ someone once asked of Lamb. “ Why, 
Shakespeare, of course,” was the reply. ‘“ Yes! yes! 
But who next?” he was asked. “Oh, Hogarth.” The 
reply is significant, inasmuch as, by it, it is apparent 
that what Lamb had in mind was the dramatic and 
ethical value of Hogarth’s work, rather than its pic- 
torial aspect. Thackeray also was an Hogarthian en- 
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thusiast, as may be seen in his “ English Humorists,” 
where he gives Hogarth a place along with Swift, 
Addison, Steele, Fielding, and Sterne. But, like Lamb, 
that which Thackeray finds most valuable in Hogarth 
is the ethical effectiveness of his work. Later Hogarth- 
ians do more justice to Hogarth. They take into ac- 
count not only his ethical effectiveness, his dramatic 
intensity, his knowledge of the world and of human 
nature, his humor, but also his merit as an artist. Of 
these later Hogarthian writers principal honor must 
be given to the late G. A. Sala, and to Mr. Austin Dob- 
son. Sala’s “ William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and 
Philosopher,” first published in Cornhill in 1860, 
when Thackeray was editor, is perhaps the most en- 
thusiastic and the most generally instructive of all 
modern writings on Hogarth. But a better work for 
the ordinary reader, or student, inasmuch as it is 
simpler and more logical in its arrangement, is Dob- 
son’s “ Hogarth,” in the “ Illustrated Biographies of 
the Great Artists” series (New York: Scribner’s). 
Mr. Dobson’s work, he himself says, is the result of 


’ 


“many years’ patient admiration of this great artist’s 
genius.” Mr. Sala’s work is also, as he himself says, 
“the result of long years of study of Hogarth and his 
time.”’ 

Hogarth’s principal works were several series of 
plates. The most noted of these were (1) “ A Harlot’s 
Progress,’ in six plates (1733-34); (2) “A Rakes 
Progress,” in eight plates (1735); and (3) “ Marriage 
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a la Mode,” in six plates (1745). These works were 
produced when the artist was in the fullness of his 
power as an observer and satirist—that is to say, be- 
tween his thirty-fifth and fiftieth years. The “ Harlot’s 
Progress ” made him famous. He never had a greater 
success than he won with that wonderful series of en- 
gravings. The “ Rake’s Progress” was scarcely less 
esteemed. Fielding said of these two works: “ They 
are calculated more to serve the cause of virtue, and the 
preservation of mankind, than all the folios of morality 
ever written.” Mr. Sala says of the “ Rake’s Progress”’: 
“ It is one of the saddest and most forcible dramas that 
was ever conceived by human brain, or executed by 
human hand.” Again, “It exhibits in the superlative 
degree those qualities in art and in philosophy which 
have made Hogarth so justly famous.” Yet it is the 
“ Marriage a la Mode” which is generally considered 
Hogarth’s masterpiece. Each of these three serial 
works is rightfully considered a drama; each plate an 
act in the drama to which it belongs. The explanation 
of any one of the three series would require a volume 
in itself, if every detail were entered fully into. It was 
this inexhaustible abundance of hidden meaning that 
probably helped the popularity of Hogarth’s prints. 
There was a perpetual fascination in the study of them. 
Every perusal led to the discovery of some previously 
” some little note or 
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unnoticed intent of the “ author, 
indication, at first sight unobservable, of the general 


dramatic purpose of the work. For it must be remem- 
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bered that every detail in every plate of an Hogarthian 
series bears a part in the development of the story as 
a whole. It has a significance which, if rightfully read, 
is as a finger-post pointing the general moral of the 
series. 

Other principal works of Hogarth’s, published in 
serial form were: “ Four Times of the Day,” in four 
plates (1738); “ The Effects of Idleness and Industry, 
Exemplified in the Conduct of Two Fellow-Prentices ” 
(1747); and “ Four Prints of an Election ” (1755). 

But some of Hogarth’s single plates were quite as 
famous as any of his serial works. The most noted of 
these are: “A Midnight Modern Conversation,” 
“The Distressed. Poet,” “The Enraged Musician? 
“Southwark Fair,” “ Calats“Gate,’ “The March to 
Finchley,” “ Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn,” 
and the “ Portrait of Simon, Lord Lovat.” 

In all of Hogarth’s plates humor and satire are com- 
mingled. Asarule satire is predominant; but in some 
of the single plates humor is predominant, as, for ex- 
ample, the plate entitled ‘‘ Strolling Actresses Dress- 
ing ina Barn.” Of this plate Horace Walpole said: 
“For wit and imagination, without any other end, it 
is the best of all Hogarth’s works.” 

It was of set purpose that Hogarth devoted his 
genius to platemaking rather than to painting. As 
already stated, the picture dealers and other art con- 
noisseurs of his time were against him, and it was use- 
less for him to expect to obtain a remunerative patron- 
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age for his work as a painter. ‘“ They abuse me,” he 
said, “‘ because they think that I am opposed to Titian, 
etc. But it is not Titian that Iam opposed to. It is 
the third-rate imitators and copiers of Titian which 
they foist upon our picture purchasers. However, I let 
them think as they will.” But in his skill in engraving 
Hogarth had a means of getting his art work before 
the public without the intervention of the picture 
dealers. “ By small sums from many,” he said, “ by 
the sales of prints which I can engrave from my own 
pictures, I can secure my property to myself.” His 
method, then, was to paint his originals with the utmost 
care as finished pictures; then to engrave them and 
to sell engravings to the public generally. He then had 
a double means of getting a return for his work; first 
the plates, and second, the original paintings. The 
plates sold well. But it was not the ordinary art- 
patronizing public that purchased them. It was, as a 
rule, that greater public with whom the purchase of 
expensive oil paintings would have been impossible. 
Hogarth thus enjoyed a popularity which no other 
painter of his age enjoyed. In fact, he was a prosper- 
ous man. He lived well. He kept a good house. He 
had a good table. He hospitably entertained his 
friends. He had his carriage. But he never was able 
to obtain an adequate patronage for his work as a 
painter. His paintings sold at prices insignificant 
compared with those which other painters obtained for 
their work, or as compared with those which have been 
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realized for them when they were sold since his death. 
This was not true in every case, however. There 
were some friends who had faith in him, and who paid 
him good prices for his work. Garrick, for example, 
who was a warm friend to Hogarth, paid him 200 
guineas for the original pictures of his “ Election” 
series. He also paid him £200 for a portrait—* the 
largest price,’ Hogarth said, which had been paid up 
to that time, “for a single portrait. to any artist in 
England.” But Hogarth was a man of uncompromis- 
ing views in regard to his art, even when they affected 
his friends. He subsequently painted a joint portrait 
of Garrick and Mrs. Garrick. When it was finished the 
actor was not wholly pleased with it. That it was not 
flattering to Mrs. Garrick (as it would not have been 
to any woman) one may be quite sure. Hogarth, 
noticing his friend’s dissatisfaction, in a fit of impatience 
drew his brush across the face of the portrait. And 
thus defaced the portrait remains unto this day. 
Hogarth’s private life was irreproachable. When he 
was a student under Sir James Thornhill he became 
acquainted with Jane Thornhill, Sir James’s only 
daughter. Acquaintance became friendship. Friend- 
ship ripened into intimacy, intimacy into love. A 
match was proposed, but Sir James was wholly opposed 
to it. His daughter was exceedingly handsome and to 
some extent an heiress, and from the family connec- 
tion and social position of her father could look to a 
match of much greater pretensions. Hogarth at that 
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time was only an engraver. He had not yet given 
promise of being an artist. Lady Thornhill, however, 
favored the young people’s desire, and the result was 
a runaway marriage—taking place in 1729, when 
Hogarth was in his thirty-second year. The marriage 
was in every way a felicitous one. Sir James soon 
discovered his son-in-law’s genius, and the two men 
became the best of friends. Mrs. Hogarth made an ex- 
cellent wife, and after her husband’s death—which 
occurred somewhat suddenly in 1764, in his sixty- 
seventh year-—she cherished his memory, and treasured 
his name and fame with devoted constancy during 
twenty-five years of widowhood. 

Hogarth was a typical Englishman, and that is one 
reason why his name is now so heartily beloved by his 
countrymen. He had his opinions and his prejudices, 
and he stuck to them tenaciously, no matter at what 
cost. But he was independent, self-reliant, frank, out- 
spoken, thoroughly honest, a hater of shams, and a 
lover of his country. Moreover, he was a hater of all 
his country’s enemies, real or supposed. One of the 
few incidents of his life outside of its ordinary routine, 
was a visit to Calais, made in 1748. While there he 
was treated with some indignity, partly as a result of 
his own indiscretion, and of his contempt for foreign 
peculiarities: He returned to England in high dud- 
geon, and at once got off a print called “ Calais Gate,” 
in which he satirized with much force, but also with 
much humor, the foibles of those whom he considered 
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to be England’s “ hereditary enemies.” But he was as 
quick to see the weaknesses of his own countrymen as 
he was those of “ frog-eating Frenchmen.” Of this his 
popular print, “ The March to Finchley,’ 
proof. In fact, Hogarth was perfectly impartial in 
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gree of every sort. He spared neither male nor female, 
neither rich nor poor, neither nobleman nor plebeian, 
neither the learned nor the ignorant, neither citizen 
nor countryman, neither Englishman nor Scotchman. 
As he grew older, however, his satire became more 
playful and his exuberant fancy more humorous. There 
were, it is true, some sad passages in his later life, that, 
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had he been more discreet and less impulsive, he might 
have avoided. But, on the whole, his last years were 
full of honor and regard, and when he died such men 
as Garrick and Johnson came forward, after the good 
fashion of the time, to offer tributes of respect to his 
memory in formal epitaphs. Four lines of Garrick’s 
epitaph were as follows: 
“ Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reach’d the noblest point of art, 
Whose pictur’d morals charm the mind 
And through the eye correct the heart.” 


XVI. 


REYNOLDS. 


FAMOUS ENGLISH PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


When George, first of the name, sat on the throne 
of Great Britain, and conferred on that little island 
the somewhat doubtful blessings of a German ruler; 
when the English world of fashion was going at a fast 
and furious pace; when it was the mode to take almost 
everything, the arts included, from abroad; when 
Hogarth had just set up his shop as a silversmith, had 
begun to engrave some book plates, and to think of a 
series of illustrations to Butler’s ‘ Hudibras”’; when 
the English court employed painters whose endow- 
ments were modest; and when Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
who had just died, stood for all that was great in por- 
traiture, the head master of a grammar school in the 
little town of Plymouth Earl, on the south coast of 
England, had born to him a son, who was the sixth 
of a family of ten children. 

Although the lad was not particularly precocious, so 
evident were his talents in anart direction, that, through 
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the favor of a friend, his father was enabled to send him 
at the age of seventeen to London town, to be placed 
with a portrait painter. The endowments of the master 
were, however, of a mediocre sort, and before long he 
was quite eclipsed by his pupil. This youth, from that 
time until his death, was possibly one of the most 
favored mortals who ever lived, for there entered into 
his life less trouble and more happiness than come to 
most men. He had great success; he was almost uni- 
versally beloved; he achieved an astounding financial 
prosperity that continued all through his career; his: 
sovereign knighted him; he was unanimously elected 
the first president of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts; 
he was admitted to be the greatest painter of his day; 
and the world has placed him on the honor list of the 
painters of all times. 

It is a singularly interesting story, a tale to be read 
with profit by the youth of all lands, for the man was 
one of those fortunate people who, understanding the 
full value of hard work and constant application, never 
ceased to study, and ever labored to make each suc- 
ceeding effort the best of his life. That he should ac- 
complish this was, of course, impossible, but the de- 
termination naturally enabled him to keep to the high- 
est standard, and in old age he showed no diminution 
of the power of his youth, his last works being among 
his best. So well ordered was his life that he found 
time to partake to the full of social and intellectual 
enjoyments, never for a moment neglecting his art, 
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and his intimates were among the brightest minds of 
an epoch when brains were by no means rare. 

There flocked to his studio the greatest people of the 
kingdom, from royalty to the leading dandies of the 
time. He painted most of the historic men and women 
of his own country, and nearly all of the distinguished 
literary and artistic lights. Although he received for 
the time splendid prices, his canvases are now worth 
more than their weight in gold, and bring sums of 
money of which the man never dreamed in his wildest 
moments. Time has only strengthened his position, 
which from the first was of the best. The name of 
this surprising man was Joshua Reynolds. 

Joshua, son of Samuel Reynolds, was born four miles 
from Plymouth, England, at Plymouth Earl, on July 
16, 1723. His father, whose circumstances were very 
modest, had originally intended that he should become 
an apothecary, and in those days apothecaries practiced 
medicine; but the child at an early age gave unmistak- 
able signs of a talent for drawing, and with difficulty 
could be kept at his books. While he had a smattering 
of Latin, charcoal and paints were far more to him than 
anything else, and at twelve there is a record of his 
having painted a portrait, using the sail of a boat for 
his canvas, and employing pigments secured from the 
shed of a shipwright. 

A local painter having seen his work, it was finally 
decided—not, however, without many misgivings—to 
send the lad to London to become the pupil of Thomas 
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Hudson, then a prosperous painter in the metropolis, 
but a man of ordinary talents. To the schoolmaster 
the charges of this man were a serious consideration. 
He was to receive a premium of £120 with his pupil, 
but this was arranged, and the boy entered his studio. 
He was perfectly happy for awhile, though his joy did 
not last long. He made progress too fast to suit his 
master. Presently Hudson grew jealous of his pupil, 
and, seizing a stupid excuse, discharged him at the end 
of two years. The boy returned home for awhile, but 
was soon back again in London, and the quarrel with 
his master was patched up. Indeed, from all accounts, 
it was difficult to remain long angry with so sweet a 
nature as Reynolds possessed, and all through his long 
life, with two or three exceptions, he retained the love 
and respect of all who knew him. But there was no 
more instruction from this time on, save such as the 
young man secured by his own observation and study. 
He plunged at once into the work of portraiture, and 
began to receive commissions. 

His father dying in 1746, he went back to Devon- 
shire, where he remained three years. In Plymouth 
he saw some pictures by an English painter named 
William Gandy which seriously impressed him. Gandy 
was a great admirer of Rembrandt, whose style he im1- 
tated closely, and this appealed to Reynolds, whose 
predilections for the work of the old masters he ever 
acknowledged. In 1749 he met the famous Commo- 
dore Keppel, who had put into Plymouth with his 
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ship. Bound for the Mediterranean, the gailant sailor 
invited young Reynolds to accompany him as his guest, 
and this proposition the painter gladly accepted. Thus 
came the chance to visit Italy, and we shortly find the 
artist at Rome among the galleries, absorbed in the 
great paintings of which he had read and so longed 
to see. Here he spent two years, copying the old 
masters, taking copious notes, and generally familiar- 
izing himself with the works of antiquity. 

Wherever Reynolds went there he worked, and, as 
a rule, took close observation of everything he saw, 
recording the most important impressions in his note- 
book. He was the soul of system and order, an unusual 
thing with the artistic temperament. A stay in Venice, 
with many more notes, a short stop in Paris, always 
taking in on his route everything there was to see in 
an art way, in October, 1752, he was back again in his 
beloved London, where, with only an occasional trip 
to the country or abroad, he settled for the rest of his 
natural life. Here he opened a studio in St. Martin’s 
lane, then the fashionable quarter for artists, and with 
his sister began housekeeping. At this time he was 
asking I2 guineas for a head, twice that sum for a 
half-length, and 40 guineas for the entire figure. Art 
in England was then at a low ebb. Hudson was the 
fashionable portrait painter; next to him came Francis 
Cotes; and there were Ramsey, Astley, Ellis, Hayman, 
Highmore, and Pine, men who, with the exeeption of 
Cotes, are absolutely unknown to-day. 
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It was the custom then to have an assistant to paint 
certain unimportant parts of the canvases, such as the 
backgrounds and draperies, and Reynolds employed 
for such purpose a man named Peter Toms, who was 
a capable artist nevertheless, but who subsequently 
died from drink. Almost immediately Reynolds had 
a great success and became the vogue. His industry 
was astonishing. He would have several sitters daily. 
In the year 1758, for example, he painted 150 portraits. 
But with all these commissions he did not become in 
the least a manufacturer of portraits, as did others at 
his time, and since, for that matter. He had an early 
friend in the fashionable and wealthy Lord Edgcumbe, 
and this gentleman was instrumental in bringing to 
his studio many of the first nobility and people of im- 
portance. His first picture to bring him seriously be- 
fore the world was that of his old friend, Admiral Kep- 
pel, and the subject was represented on a beach, with 
background of tempestuous sea. It was an incident 
in the man’s career when he had been shipwrecked. 
The sailor was in uniform, grasping the hilt of the 
sword, and striding forward. At the time of the event 
there were, it seems, no uniforms in the English navy. 
Every man wore that which pleased him. But the 
artist took the liberty of dressing his friend as he ap- 
peared later, when the painting was made, and when 
a regulation costume for the navy had been adopted. 

This was the beginning of a long series of portraits 
of important people, a list of which would be a blue 
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book of the English peerage. From first to last, it is 
claimed that he painted some 3,000 canvases, and 
before he died over 700 of his works had been en- 
graved. Always a great patron of the theater, he made 
many acquaintances among the actors and actresses, 
and was, among others, an intimate of Garrick, whom 
he painted several times. Mrs. Siddons he placed on 
canvas as the Tragic Muse. This picture was one of 
his greatest successes. Although, as has been said, his 
patrons included most of the nobility and the fashion- 
able folk about town, he painted as well some of the 
frailer beauties of the times—handsome women who 
were the toast of the gilded youth of the city, or whose 
names were connected with those of rich noblemen, 
among them the famous Lady Hamilton, Kitty Fisher, 
Nelly O’Brien, Nancy Parsons, Miss Kennedy, and 
Mrs. Baddeley, and these he invested with a charm and 
a refinement which, it is feared, they did not always 
possess in the life. Oliver Goldsmith and the great 
iexicographer, Dr. Johnson, with his friend and chron- 
icler, Boswell, also sat to him, some of them many 
times. One of his portraits of Kitty Fisher is at the 
Lenox Library, in New York City. Child life, too, 
was a favorite theme with Reynolds. His “ Strawberry 
Girl ”’ is a classic, and scarcely less so are his “ Penelope 
Boothby ” and his “ Muscipula,” the latter a child 
holding a mouse in a trap. 

While copying in the Vatican when in Rome Rey- 
nolds caught a severe cold, which settled in his ear, and 
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this occasioned a deafness that clung to him for the 
remainder of his life. He had to carry ever afterward 
with him an ear trumpet. Notwithstanding this af- 
fliction he mingled freely in society, and his house was 
a rendezvous for the brightest people of the city. 
Changing his residence several times he finally located 
in Leicester square, 47, where he built a gallery, and 
settled for the remainder of his life. Regularly then, in 
his prosperity as in his more modest beginnings, Rey- 
nolds held strictly to system in his life as in his work. 
Every dayat1o promptly he entered his painting-room. 
Here he had waiting for him either a patron or a 
model, and went at once to work. If by any chance 
he was disappointed in either he gave himself over to 
the making of some composition, or the drawing of 
some arrangement of pose for a possible sitter. But he 
never thought of idling away his time, and on the few 
occasions when he did not take a brush in his hand ot 
a day he noted the fact in his diary as a most unusual 
and unfortunate event. He also posed his sitters so 
that he saw them in a mirror, and thus he painted their 
reflection. There is no record of any other artist work- 
ing in this manner continuously. 

One would think that with this machine-like regu- 
larity the work would have been of a perfunctory kind, 
but nothing of the sort resulted. It seemed as if the 
man’s enthusiasm never for a moment left him. Every 
time he began a canvas he worked with great fervor. 
To each subject he brought spontaneity quite incred- 
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ible, and though, of course, he was not always at his 
best, his canvases were rarely, if ever, mediocre. He in- 
vestigated the methods of older men, and for the pur- 
pose he went to the length of taking some canvases by 
famous painters and scraping them down, analyzed 
their pigment in his efforts to find the secret of the 
procedure. 

In the year 1774 Reynolds’s greatest rival, Gains- 
borough, came to London and set up a studio. The 
former immediately called upon him, but the visit was 
not returned, and they saw nothing of each other for 
some years. Reynolds, who was the most generous of 
men, was troubled by no thoughts of jealousy, as far 
as Gainsborough was concerned, or of Romney, 
Hoppner, Beechy, Zophany, Raeburn, or Opie, other 
painters who were more or less of the first class, and 
whose work gradually attracted some of Reynolds’s 
patrons. On their part, although they could not help 
envying the man his success, each was moved to speak 
of his rival in the highest terms. Said Gainsborough, 
ed) n him, how various he is”; and Romney, when 
somebody attempted to disparage Reynolds, said: 
“No, no; he is the greatest painter that ever lived; 
for I see in his pictures an exquisite charm which I see 
in nature, but in no other pictures.” 

But if Reynolds was a splendid painter, he made but 
a poor teacher, and we find only a few pupils from time 
to time in his studio, for he was most unsuccessful in 
conveying his knowledge to others. Indeed, it is pos- 
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sible that he always felt the need of a careful prelim- 
inary training in the academic, and by this is meant 
preparatory study in drawing and anatomy from the 
cast and the live, nude model. This of course he lacked. 
He was never what is called a great draughtsman, as 
were some of the old masters, and he knew little of 
anatomy. He obtained his results rather by force of 
will, by determination to get them at all hazards, and 
by terrific application, and of course, in time he im- 
proved to a great extent, so that these faults were never 
prominent. His stronghold was his color and a 
splendid appreciation at times of character. It is not 
claimed that he had a large amount of inventiveness, 
but with the figure before him he was able to get better 
than his contemporaries the salient points, and in many 
cases the delicacy and grace of womanhood. He also 
gave to all he did great distinction. His most notable 
pupil was James Northcote, whose claim to fame is as 
much his intimate knowledge of Reynolds’s home and 
studio, and as historian of the man, as his achievements 
in art. We learn from this interesting painter that Sir 
Joshua had his pupils in a room far removed from his 
own studio, which they rarely if ever entered, and then 
only to ask some question. The master came to see 
them at times, but they knew nothing of his methods, 
or how he mixed his colors, and were dismissed when 
he had done with showing them the way to paint a 
hand, an arm, or any part of their work. Furthermore, 
the master was so occupied with his sitters and his 
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social engagements that for weeks at a time they would 
never see him, much less observe him at work. Copy- 
ing pictures owned by the great man, generally old 
masters, was the sole means the pupils employed to 
make progress. 

In 1768 the Royal Academy was founded, and Rey- 
nolds naturally was the unanimous choice for the honor 
of the presidency; the next year the king—it was 
George III. now, who was upon the throne—made 
the famous painter a knight, and Reynolds added the 
Sir to his name. It has been said that at 4 o’clock each 
day Sir Joshua gave himself up to his social engage- 
ments, and mingled with the great world, or with a 
chosen few of his intimates. This coterie numbered 
such men as Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Burke, 
Fox, Boswell, and a host of others, bishops and church 
dignitaries, and of course many noblemen, actors, and 
town swells. There had been formed several con- 
vivial associations, where there were pleasures of a 
material and an intellectual nature. It was an epoch of 
hard drinking, and a man who could not put away his 
two bottles was thought little fit to associate with 
gentlemen. The famous Literary Club was formed in 
1764, and the membership was limited to a dozen. 
There was a Thursday Evening Club, which met at the 
Star and Garter, the Savoir-faire, the Beefsteak, the Dil- 
ettanti Society, and still others, where there was always 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul. At many of these 
meetings the ponderous Dr. Johnson would give forth, 
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whereupon everybody sat and listened. Occasionally 
some fearless wight would interrupt the great man, 
and then would he pour forth a torrent of invective, 
seemingly heavy enough to our ears now, and often 
stupid and windy. But Sir Joshua held his own at 
these gatherings, and with his ever-present ear trumpet 
was an interesting figure. 

His personal appearance at this time is thus de- 
scribed by a contemporary: 

“In his stature Sir Joshua Reynolds was rather under 
the middle size, of a florid complexion, roundish, blunt 
features, and a lively aspect, extremely active, with 
manners uncommonly polished and agreeable. In con- 
versation his manner was perfectly natural, simple, and 
unassuming. He most heartily enjoyed his profes- 
sion, in which he was both famous and illustrious, and 
I agree with Mr. Malone, who says he appeared to him 
to be the happiest man he had ever known.” 

Although a money-maker, and constantly at his 
easel, he was not without kindly thoughts for the less 
fortunate. He has been said to have been penurious, 
but it is not fair to charge him with this. He supported 
his sister, and naturally made provisions for old age. 
To Dr. Johnson he was ever generous, and he always 
kept open house for his friends. Much as he was 
pleased at the honors of knighthood, he seemed to 
value even more highly his election to the mayoralty 
of Plympton, in his native Devon, and even his receiv- 
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(From a painting by Reynolds in the National gallery.) 
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ing from the University of Oxford an honorary degree 
of D.C.L. paled before this provincial distinction. 

Sir Joshua never married, although it was rumored 
that he was in love with the fair Angelica Kauffman, 
a Swiss painter, who came to England and had a great 
social as well as artistic success, some of which was 
due to Reynolds. But if he missed the joys of matri- 
mony he was not without plenty with which to occupy 
himself, for he was so in love with his art, and so faith- 
ful to it, that he would probably have been but an in- 
different benedict at best. He was, however, fond of 
the world. Night after night he went to the houses 
of the fashionables, to the society of his comrades in 
the clubs, and he was always the center of a group of 
admirers, for he was a brilliant talker, and, what is 
almost better, a satisfactory listener.. There were din- 
ners at Richmond, of splendid minds, brilliant wits, and 
gifted men and women; there were theater parties, with 
admission to the dressing-rooms and greenrooms for 
the distinguished president of the Royal Academy and 
his friends, and there were gaming parties, for play was 
at its height in those days, and everybody indulged, or 
the more harmless whist, at which Sir Joshua took a 
hand. There were the ceremonies of the opening of 
the Royal Academy each year, when the president ac- 
companied the king on the occasion of his visit, and 
there were the famous discourses that Sir Joshua de- 
livered before the students at the Royal Academy. All 
these happenings completely filled the life of the 
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painter, and doubtless made the time pass quickly 
enough to banish any thoughtsof matrimony. Artificial 
as were the times, however, and though in pose or 
dress the great painter made concessions in his pic- 
tures to the manners of his day, it was never at the 
expense of his art, for he gave to all he did the best 
that was in him, and he worked with great seriousness, 
and honestly endeavored to truthfully render his sitters, 

The discourses on art, of which Sir Joshua delivered 
fifteen before the students of the Royal Academy, em- 
braced sound talks on the painter’s methods and needs 
of study, and to-day are read the world over. They are 
not only splendid help to the student, and full of the 
most intelligent suggestions, but they are interesting 
reading to the layman as well. Ina literary way they 
can hardly be excelled. At the time there were not 
wanting those who cast doubts on their authorship, 
claiming that Reynolds had had the assistance of some 
of his literary friends in their preparation. To Dr. 
Johnson was attributed a share in the work. That 
worthy, however, indignantly denied any such partici- 
pation, saying: “ Sir Joshua Reynolds, sir, would as 
soon get me to paint his pictures for him as to write 
for him.”’ These discourses commended to his hearers 
the highest standards—standards that the man set forth 
himself all through his career, if he did not always reach 
them, and throughout them there was constant evi- 
dence that the author had based his art and his notions 
on the works of the old masters, among whom Michael 
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Angelo was his ideal. But these writings are among 
the most important utterances on art; they were made 
by a man who spoke with deep conviction, his achieve- 
ments and his exalted position in his profession give 
them weight, and they will always remain classics. 
Reynolds further found time to write on art for a paper 
of the day called The Idler, and he published an account 
of his journey to the Low Countries in 1761. 

Sir Joshua died at the age of seventy-one. on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1792, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
beside the greatest of English architects, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. Among his pallbearers were three 
dukes, an earl, and several lords. The greatest of the 
land, attended the obsequies. He left a fortune of 
£100,000, an immense sum for those days. Burke said 
of him:“ Everything turned out fortunately for him, 
from the moment of his birth to the hour of his death.” 
Such, indeed, was the fact. No man ever lived a more 
normal, a healthier, or a more consistent life. From the 
beginning he was true to all his ideals—honest to him- 
self, modest, cheerful, industrious, and as a consequence 
happy. Looking back with all the advantage of the 
perspective of the years, it is as difficult to pick a flaw 
in his character as in his art. He must be accounted a 
master, and though he is placed below some of the 
greatest of his brothers in art, he occupies a command- 
ing position that few men have obtained since the 
world produced painters, 
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Famous MASTER OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


Among the group of sturdy English painters who 
flourished during the reign of the four Georges, 
Thomas Gainsborough stands out prominently as the 
most brilliant of the coterie, and easily the most ver- 
satile. Apart from his pictures, however, we know 
comparatively little about him, which is all the more 
remarkable when we consider the influence he ex- 
erted on the art of his country, and the high position 
accorded him by his contemporaries. He was a por- 
trait painter who divided the honors with his distin- 
guished rival, Sir Joshua Reynolds; he painted the 
beauty of English womanhood as no one ever did 
before or since; and in addition he was a landscape 
painter of the first order. 

Naturally-so gifted a man must have been little 
short of a genius—a word which really describes this 
interesting artist, since his success was the result of 
little study or preliminary training, but came rather 
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by intuition. Sir Joshua Reynolds said of him: “ If 
ever this nation should produce genius sufficient to 
acquire to us the honorable distinction of an English 
school, the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted 
to posterity in the history of art among the very first 
of that rising name.’”’ And it will be remembered that 
Sir Joshua had no reason to be overfond of the man. 

Thomas Gainsborough was born in May, 1727. His 
parents were highly respectable people of the middle 
class, and at the time of the boy’s birth were living in 
Sudbury. The mother had some small taste in paint- 
ing, and was always in touch with the aims of her dis- 
tinguished son. Asa child he sketched landscapes, and 
at fourteen his parents were so impressed with his 
talent that he was sent to London and placed under 
the care of a goldsmith, as a practical way of develop- 
ing his art taste. There he met an engraver named 
Gravelot, who was impressed with his ability, and who 
succeeded in gaining for him admission to the St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane Academy, then a popular art school in the 
metropolis. From Gravelot the lad Thomas obtained 
much valuable instruction in etching, and for three 
years he worked at the academy, where he fell in with 
a dissolute crowd, and it is thought that considerable of 
his time was wasted with convivial acquaintances; these 
habits of conviviality clung to him through his later 
life. That he did work, however, there is no doubt, and, 
being naturally quick, heaccomplished much more than 
the ordinary pupil. Turing of school life, he started out 
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for himself, taking rooms in Hatton Garden, and set- 
ting up as a full-fledged painter. While waiting for 
customers, who rarely came to sit for him, he painted 
many landscapes, veritable pot-boilers, which he sold 
to the dealers at absurdly small sums. When a sitter 
did come he charged from three to five pounds for a 
portrait. A year of this was so discouraging that he 
packed up and returned to his native town, where, with 
the prestige of his London experience, he became more 
or less of a moderate success, and now he painted 
landscapes with greater seriousness than hitherto. 
Always attractive personally, and having much dis- 
tinction of manner, a characteristic which clung to him 
though life, his life in the metropolis added an extra 
polish and refinement which greatly impressed his 
provincial friends. At nineteen he married. The 
vague reports we have of the woman of his choice give 
little insight into his home life, save that the wife was an 
ordinary woman, and beneath him in every way. She 
was a Miss Margaret Burr, and she had a dowry of 
£200 a year. It is reported that she was a natural 
daughter of the Duke of Bedford. Whatever the in- 
advisability of the union, it does not seem to have 
handicapped him in his art, and shortly he removed 
to Ipswich, where for fifteen years he lived in great 
contentment, turning when the day’s work was over 
to his music, to which he was passionately devoted. 
In the meanwhile, the convivial habits acquired in 
London were continued here, and with his friends he 
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made merry in the tavern, and drank far into the night; 
not, however, as it appears, seriously to the detriment 
of his art, for he went steadily forward in his work. 

An important change of residence took place when 
Gainsborough, upon the advice of an influential friend 
named Thicknesse, went to live at Bath. That city 
was then the most fashionable resort in all England, 
and probably no town offered greater advantages for 
a portrait painter. People of wealth and social posi- 
tion, with plenty of time hanging idly on their hands, 
welcomed the opportunity to sit to the artist, and from 
the beginning, having taken a pretentious house, 
Gainsborough never lacked for patrons. He now 
charged forty guineas for a half-length portrait, and 
100 for a full-length, and had about all he could do, 
though he still found time to paint landscapes. The 
Royal Academy was founded in 1768, and Gains- 
borough contributed to the second exhibition. His 
connection with the institution, however, is somewhat 
obscure, though an R.A. was appended to his name 
in the first catalogues; but he had frequent and serious 
quarrels about the hanging of his pictures, and was 
rarely out of hot water with the authorities of the place. 
Indeed, he seems to have been of a somewhat impetu- 
ous disposition, and had many misunderstandings with 
his friends all through life. 

Thicknesse himself gave Gainsborough many com- 
missions, both at Ipswich and Bath, and for him he 
painted a picture of some yachts passing Landguard 
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Fort, with a foreground of shore, with cattle. The 
work, which was subsequently damaged so as to be lost, 
was engraved, and the reproduction added consider- 
ably to the painter’s reputation, and spread his fame. 
For twenty years Thicknesse, who was an astute man 
of affairs, devoted himself to Gainsborough’s interests, 
and even after that time, though separated by a serious 
quarrel, he still maintained an active interest in the 
painter’s career, doing him many services, and calling 
attention to the excellence of his work. In time Gains- 
borough’s reputation attracted the attention of King 
George III. Pictures sent to the Royal Academy, and 
portraits of distinguished men and women, gave Gains- 
borough a vogue, so that he felt compelled to return 
to London and make the most of his talents in a ma- 
terial way. Thither in 1774 he went, establishing him- 
self in part of a handsome residence in Pall Mall. 
Almost at once the king sent for him, and had him 
paint the portraits of himself and the queen; aristocracy 
followed suit, and before long the painter was over- 
whelmed with commissions. 

About 1779 there was produced the famous portrait 
of Master Buttall, known as “’'The Blue Boy,” one of 
his masterpieces, and said at the time to have been 
painted as a practical refutation of Reynolds’s dictum 
that in the masses of light in a picture the cool colors 
should be kept subordinate. Now the lad was clothed 
in a suit of blue from head to foot, and, as there is little 
warmth in that tone, the success of the experiment 
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was somewhat against the theories of the older man. 
The story is an interesting one, but it is feared there 
is really little foundation for it. However, it is a beauti- 
ful picture that the man evolved, and it is highly proba- 
ble that it was inspired solely by a love of the daring in 
art. The original is in the possession of the Duke of 
Westminster; a replica, about which there has been 
some dispute, is now owned in this country. All this 
time many landscapes were exhibited, and the critics 
were widely at variance as to their merits, as were the 
public as well. This was to the chagrin of the artist, who 
desired success no less for his work after nature out of 
doors than for his figure compositions or portraits; 
but it was not to be, and his ambition in this direction 
was never realized, for, although the world has come 
to admire his landscape work, it is in portraiture that 
his efforts are best appreciated, and on this rests his 
claim to fame. The landscape work shows the inspira- 
tion of the school of Claude, and is a mingling of the 
classic with the realistic. The compositions are some- 
what conventional, and the forms of the trees are nearly 
always preconceived, but the color and the feeling 
are of the first order. Still, as compared with his 
portraits, they have neither the power, the distinction, 
nor the convincing qualities that are pre-eminent there, 
and they must of necessity take second place. Of few 
extravagant habits, Gainsborough’s splendid income 
sufficed for all his wants. He spent freely in the pur- 
chasing of musical instruments, for which he had a 
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‘passion, and at his death he left quite a collection; and, 
as has been said, he was convivial; but even in this his 
extravagance was mild. He died in July, 1788, from 
cancer. Sir Joshua Reynolds was sent for, and, gen- 
erously forgetting the breach between them, came at 
once, and was with him as he passed away. His last 
words were: “ We are all going to heaven, and Van 
Dyck is of the party.” 

Although exceedingly dexterous with his materials, 
Gainsborough set the highest standards for himself, 
being most particular and painstaking in all he did. 
It not infrequently happened that he destroyed before 
his sitters portraits that were eminently satisfactory to 
them, exclaiming that he could not get that which he 
was after; he maintained a most dignified position in 
regard to his art and his professional standing, not 
hesitating to resent arrogance or familiarity, even with 
the most important patrons, many of whom were bowed 
out of the studio, never to be permitted to re-enter 
under any circumstances. He was perfectly devoted 
to his art, and would often, after a hard day’s work, 
spend the entire evening amusing himself painting by 
candlelight. Indeed, Reynolds, referring to this, 
thought possibly the habit of working at night dis- 
closed to him many secrets of color, for he maintained 
“by candlelight not only objects appear more beauti- 
ful, but from their being in a greater breadth of light 
and shadow, as well as having a greater breadth and 
uniformity of color, nature appears in a higher style, 
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even the flesh seeming to take a richer and higher 
color.” The splendor of Gainsborough’s color was not 
equaled by any of his contemporaries, and the distinc- 
tion he gave to his portraits was unique. Like all 
geniuses, he was uneven, and it not infrequently hap- 
pened that his drawing was at fault. It was in the por- 
traits of women that he was particularly successful, for 
he gave to femininity all of its charm, refinement, and 
subtle beauty, that so appeals, and which is so difficult 
of realization. These likenesses of English women had 
soul, personality, and the flash of life; and, finally, as 
“intem- 
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ENGLAND’s Most FAmMous LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 
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Joseph Mallord William Turner was a landscape 
painter, who was born in the heart of London in April, 
1775, and who died at Chelsea, on the western border 
of the great town, in December, 1851. He left behind 
himagreat number of his own most important pictures, 
which he had retained in his own London residence 
with the intention of leaving them to the nation; and 
he also left a vast mass of drawings, studies, records of 
travel and of impressions, which, when brought to- 
gether, form one of the principal treasures now in the 
charge of the British National Gallery. Besides all 
this, he had sold works of art, paintings, prints from 
his etchings, and mezzotint plates, water-color draw- 
ings, and drawings in slighter and less brilliant form, 
to such an amount and of such value, that, even at the 
low prices of his day, he had brought together a for- 
tune which for that time was very considerable—some 
$700,000 in total value. It seems well to begin our 
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examination with these statements, because what we 
have next to say is not of the sort which would lead 
one to expect to hear of a successful and money- 
making artist. Turner’s fine art is almost wholly free 
from the evidence of any other influences than artistic 
ones. There is no purer fine art in the world; none 
more completely free from social influences, from po- 
litical or patriotic enthusiasm, from intruded personal- 
ity of the artist, from the limitations which might have 
been expected to result from his geographical and 
social surroundings. He lived and died an artist, and 
nothing else, so far as his life concerns the public. To 
himself, and to a very small number of occasional asso- 
ciates, he was a rough, even somewhat boorish, man, 
good-natured and capable of fits of generosity, but, 
in the main, unsocial, desiring no intercourse but that 
with the nature he communed with, and the art he 
studied ; and he died so lonely that, during the weeks 
that he lay upon his deathbed, his place of residence 
was unknown, and the few persons who interested 
themselves in him found him out only at his last gasp. 
It is, therefore, as an artist primarily that one needs to 
study Turner, and yet, an inquiry into his early life and 
surroundings is always valuable, because it reveals 
unexpected conditions as conducive, on the whole, to 
artistic excellence. Thus, the boy Turner, being the 
son of a barber in a fairly successful way of business, 
and living in one of the old streets not far from the 
Thames, was free of the river streets and of the water 
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side, and, as we know from his paintings, loved truly 
that strange side of life. It was not the stone-built em- 
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bankment of to-day which he knew along the north 
bank of the Thames, but sea walls and piers of the 
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roughest description, with mud banks between and 
beyond them, bare at low tide, and a very filthy tidal 
estuary ebbing and flowing above them. It was not 
the great ships in exact trim, well appointed, and ap- 
parently regardless of tempest and danger, and foul 
weather, that Turner knew, but, above London Bridge, 
the shabby and careless lighters and barges, and, below 
it, in the Pool, the ships for foreign parts, seaworthy 
and seagoing, indeed, but small and rough, and now, 
in their harbor guise, bedraggled and seemingly neg- 
lected, with their drying sails and trailing rigging. 
London was a small town in those days, a compar- 
atively small town, with the country not so very far 
away. And here comes in another consideration, for 
when he walked four miles northwestward or north- 
eastward, Turner was already far away in the fields, 
where now he would still be confined between lines of 
houses. The country around London is not highly 
picturesque, not very varied in surface, nor with very 
marked characteristics; but it is attractive, and some 
few places of extraordinary beauty are well known to 
Londoners. Much of the country which is now built 
up with rows of little dwellings which replace for the 
London artisan and wage-earner the tall New York 
buildings whose floors are rented out separately, was, 
even as late as within the memory of living men, a 
charming region for quiet walks. It was delightful, as 
late as 1860, to cross the fields or follow the roadside 
to Dulwich, where the picture gallery was and is, or to 
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Greenwich, where is the park before the hospital, dear 
to readers of Marryat, or to Denmark Hill on the 
south, or Kentish Town and Hampstead Heath on the 
north. Then, too, Turner had, even in his early life, 
longer journeys afield than those we have imagined, 
for he was one of those precocious draughtsmen who 
take to laying washes of color and drawing portraits 
of living and not living things about him, and by the 
time he was thirteen he had gained a certain primitive 
skill in such matters. He earned money by coloring 
prints ;for it was customary in those days to issue books 
illustrated by etchings and the like in what was_practi- 
cally outline, andthese were issued, colored or plain, at 
the choice of, and according to the price paid by, the 
customer. Turner was employed, too, apparently when 
he was about fourteen, to add little water-color back- 
grounds to the drawings of a London architect who 
knew his father. He never went to school after he 
was thirteen, but year by year worked more steadily 
every day, and all day long, at drawing, in one form or 
another, and Mr. Hamerton tells us that little drawings 
by him were hung around his father’s shop door, and 
offered for sale at prices not exceeding three shillings 
apiece. A notable thing in all this is that he began his 
work as an artist with something definite to do, with 
some practical work brought to him, for which he was 
to receive sotne definite remuneration. He was to 
receive more regular teaching than had marked his 
childhood, but probably no part of that teaching was 
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more to the purpose than the early practice which 
accustomed him to steady and constant work, all of it 
applied to a definite end. 

There were good painters at work when Turner was 
a boy, but they were not landscape painters. On the 
other hand, a school of landscape painters grew up with 
him whose great reputation is overshadowed only by 
hisown. Gainsborough was the only landscape painter 
of great merit left from a previous generation, and he 
died when Turner was eight years old; but Constable, 
John James Chalon, Copley, Fielding, Clarkson, Stan- 
field, David Cox, David Roberts, Thomas Creswick, 
J.D. Harding, and George Cattermole, were all of Tur- 
ner’s time, and it is quite certain that no such roll of 
names could be made up of English practitioners of 
that epoch in any other art, including literature. More- 
over, this list contrasts well with a list of artists of any 
other nations of that epoch. These artists were limited 
in range; they were feeble and hesitating when ven- 
turing beyond it; each of them had his keynote, and 
would hardly have dared compose in any other; but 
this is characteristic of artists in all times and in all 
countries. Of none but the very greatest can we fail 
to see that his range is narrow, and his attempt to go 
beyond it nearly always disastrous. Another name 
must be mentioned in this connection, that of Thomas 
Girtin, who would have been a great painter had he 
lived, and of whom it is said by some students of 
Turner that his genius was equal to that of the great 
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(From a painting by Turner in the National Gallery.) 
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master himself. This must be classed as one of those 
sayings which are harmless, except as they mislead, 
but which do mislead. Genius in fine art is the com- 
bination of many faculties which balance and counter- 
balance, check and intensify one another; which phys- 
ical conditions, the eye, the hand, and even physical 
disabilities and restrictions, go not only to modify, but 
actually to build up. Girtin died at twenty-seven, John 
Keats at twenty-six; what the future had in store for 
either, had he lived, it is in vain to surmise. Turner’s 
life of incessant, varied, and prodigious performance 
might have been as impossible to Girtin as it was easy 
and natural to the master who lived and of whom we 
know more. 

When Turner was twenty-one years old he took a 
little studio of his own, still in the heart of London. In 
the same year he exhibited, at the Royal Academy, 
eleven compositions, of which six were connected 
more or less with architecture, such as drawings of 
Bath Abbey, Salisbury Cathedral, and Llandaff Cathe- 
dral, in Wales, together with at least one sea picture 
with fishermen’s boats. These paintings were sold, 
and many water colors were sold curing these years, 
though not at high prices. Moreover, the engravers, 
or rather the employers of the engravers, that is, the 
publishers of books, furnished the young artist with a 
steady income from the copyright or right of produc- 
tion of his drawings—a thing which, then as now, was 
easily separable from the tangible work of art itself. 
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Accordingly, when he was twenty-two years old, 
Turner visited Yorkshire, and out of that visit came 
that wonderful set of drawings from which were made 
the engravings known as the Yorkshire series. Prints 
from these engravings are in great demand among 
students of Turner’s earlier and more severe work, but 
he did a vast deal of such work during these early years 
of his manhood, and good work, too, with his name 
signed to it, forming the chief attraction of such 
interesting volumes of charming aspect as are the an- 
nuals of that time. In the /tinerant, the Oxford Al- 
manac, the Copperplate Magasine, and other period- 
icals, his prints are still to be studied, as well as in the 
annuals. He got to know England well, from Kent, 
in the far southeast, to the Scottish border and to 
Chester, in the northwest, and he was known by the 
publishers as a workman who could be trusted. This 
seems important, for in this way the man’s actual artis- 
tic career was made to last fifty-five years, and it is not 
hard to see that the modern artist who goes to school 
until he is seventeen, stays in college until he is twenty- 
one, in the school of art until he is twenty-six, and 
hardly does a day’s work professionally before he is 
thirty, will never have a working career of more than 
half a century. Moreover, Turner’s loneliness, his life 
as a bachelor, with only his old father keeping house 
for him in London, his own solitary trips in England, 
and later on the continent, all tended toward a single- 
minded devotion to the practice of his art, which it may 
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almost be said, is an essential to very great achieve- 
ment. The excellent quality of the art produced by 
some men who have produced but little is not to be 
ignored, or forgotten, or questioned for a moment, 
but the central truth is that the best work has been 
done by men who have produced an enormous amount 
of work. 

It has been suggested above that Turner’s early 
manner was firm and simple. It may also be said that 
it was subdued in color and rather full of detail. One 
might almost say that the characteristic painting of 
Turner’s earlier time was portraitlike, in that it rep- 
resented some gentleman’s mansion on a hillside, with 
rolling mountains beyond, and dense woods at one side, 
and a river in front with a bridge, the whole in careful 
and patient gradations of green and gray. Few of 
these pictures have come to this country, but there 
are one or two here, and there are many in London in 
public galleries. Nor is it possible to imagine a more 
useful study for a landscape painter than to analyze this 
early work, and to pass from it to the work of the soon- 
coming middle style. For, as early as 1802, Turner 
then being twenty-seven years old, he had completely 
abandoned his earlier manner, and had begun his career 
as an imaginative landscape painter. In other words, 
he had begun to design as he drew from nature. He 
sat on a rock in front of Rheinfeld or Lauzanne, orina 
boat off Calais jetty, or Hastings cliff, and drew with 
swift decision what he saw in his mind as the true 
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artistic interpretation of the scene—not at all the facts 
as they were before him. Mountain slopes would be 
made steeper and cliffs higher; towers and steeples 
rising from the town before him he brought into 
couples and threes, one lowered, one heightened, until 
their grouping served the artist’s turn. Buildings, in 
no way a part of the scene before him, but which he 
had seen in the town itself and associated with it, were 
brought into the composition. The compositions 
themselves were often of extreme subtlety, even in a 
swiftly made sketchbook drawing. At the same time 
color, which had always an especial charm for him, as 
his earlier studies show, began now to take a perma- 
nent place in his work. Nor was this color used in- 
directly, and for effects inexplicable except to a highly 
trained painter-critic. The color harmonies were in 
positive and glowing tints, and, although a still richer 
harmony was to come with later years, even in his 
earlier manhood Turner was a colorist of the more 
splendid and brilliant type, a painter of the school of 
Paul Veronese. As a curious instance of his feeling 
for color, and also of his complete independence of the 
natural fact in his landscape work, the unfinished draw- 
ings in the basement story of the National Gallery 
should be studied. In these a lead-pencil outline ap- 
pears, finished completely all over his square of paper, 
but a strict outline, without the slightest indication of 
shade and of course none of actual shadow, only here 
and there a touch to show where the hollow in a rock 
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might probably cause a deeper shade. Within this out- 
line color seems to have been put either on the spot 
or soon after leaving it, but often in one part only of 
the drawing. A little piece will be finished in water 
cotor, and this colored part taken in the middle, 
or near it, of the pencil picture, and this little 
square of color will be found really completed, 
highly finished—if not absolutely finished, at least 
wrought so far toward completion that no serious 
change in its artistic character could be made, even 
when it appeared as part of the whole composition, 
twenty inches long, or larger. This would seem to 
denote great certainty on the part of the artist as to 
his purpose in the drawing, and it is probable that no 
instance could be found of this certainty having ever 
betrayed him or proved deceptive. Few are the signs 
even of changed intention in the work of this or the 
next ensuing period; and this finishing of a part while 
the whole white sheet around it remains with only the 
pencil outline was probably intended as a scheme for a 
finished drawing—ideas for finished drawings which 
were clear in his mind at the moment, and which he did 
not wish to allow to escape therefrom. Turner must 
have felt sure of his ability to pick up that thread of 
thought at any future time, and to finish in 1803 or 
1804 that color design which he had begun in 1802. 
Turner was a lover of nature in a peculiar way. We 
generally associate with that phrase a taste for simple 
scenes and tranquillity—brooks, and flowery banks, 
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and green meadows, or, at the widest and the wildest, 
moors and woods. Turner was a lover rather of the 
large, the unbounded, and the complex. He was a 
lover also of many scenes in many lands. The Bar- 
bizon painters who make picture after picture out of 
the simple details of one small country side would not 
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have seemed reasonable beings to Turner, who painted 
in preference vast landscapes of Alpine summit and 
forest-clad hill, or of the open ocean, or of the wide 
plain through which some historic river winds its 
slow way to the sea. Nor was this enough for him. 
On the one hand his taste for the stately and imposing 
bade him grasp at the costlier works of man, the hill- 
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top castle, and the city, with its towers and steeples; 
or, on the other hand, his genius reached out, at first 
to the firmament of clouds, huge and of incalculable 
extent, but still, as they are far enough to be seen in 
their whole mass, explicable as to form, and therefore 
not beyond the power of man to draw them as they are; 
but soon from this to the near cloud, to mist, and fog, 
and smoke, or, in other words, to that which has no 
form, and which can never be really drawn by man. 
Vast and even illimitable distance was his forte. No 
one but him has ever rendered in such a satisfying way 
the wonderful mystery of the haze that hangs over and 
among the mountains thirty miles away. But also the 
cloud close at hand and rushing down upon him, the 
fogbank, the driving scud, made up of spray as much 
as of vapor, and the smoke and steam which man con- 
tributes to the general mistiness of things, made up a 
world in which he loved to live. It has been said that 
for the true understanding of these hazy distances, and 
of his high-keyed, almost white, pictures of fog and 
cloud, there is needed a great deal of good-will on the 
part of the spectator; but this saying is hard to under- 
stand. If one stands in front of the picture in the 
Lenox Library collection called “ Fingal’s Cave”’ it is 
clear at once that what the artist is trying to paint is an 
effect of fog and clotrd, one of those moments of thick 
weather when the lower vapor that we call fog, and the 
upper vapor that we call cloud, are indistinguishable, 
and that he has tried also to represent volumes of dark 
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smoke from the funnel of a soft-coal-burning steamer 
mingling with this natural vapor and changing its 
character. Perhaps the conventions made necessary 
in such a picture are not greater than those conventions 
which the painter adopts, and the spectator accepts, 
in the painting of a genre piece of dogs and ducks 
and a cottage wall. The one consists of things which 
can be drawn, the other defies delineation; but does 
it on that account lie outside of the field of painting? 
It is hard to see why a lover of paintings should be 
more disturbed, more thrown off his balance, by one 
of these pieces of fine art than by the other, unless it 
be that one sympathizes with the dogs and ducks, but 
has never looked at clouds enough to enjoy the paint- 
er’s joy in them. The best remedy for this condition 
of indifference is a residence high up some mountain. 
When one sees from this point of vantage how the 
clouds form themselves and disperse, when he has tried 
to trace the connection between the shadows on a ten- 
mile-distant mountainside and the clouds themselves 
which float overhead, when he has watched the mist 
shut down, and then either lift, or break and scatter, 
or even close down into the valleys while he looks over 
the top of it as over a snow-covered field, he rapidly 
grows into a mood, which he will not shake off again, 
of sympathy with painters of cloud, and with Turner, 
their great chief. 

Something must be said of Turner’s way of dealing 
with trees, which, indeed, is very strange. His draw- 
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ings of trees are admirable, simply admirable, and per- 
haps unmatched. No man seems ever to have studied 
the growth of trees and tree anatomy so thoroughly. 
The exquisite French landscape pictures of the last 
forty years, lovingly as the trees and forests are touched 
in them, are not based upon any such minute knowl- 
edge of tree growth—at least as far as the preparatory 
studies of those artists are accessible. But Turner did 
not follow up these exhaustive studies in his art; he did 
not try to tell the whole story about the tree world in 
the sense that the whole sea world, or that the whole 
mountain world, is worked into his pictures. He paints 
the Salvator Rosa tree, the Claude tree, and a peculiar 
pear-shaped tree of his own invention, which he found 
to compose well with the swells of ground in his stately 
landscapes; and when the real tree of nature is painted 
as his studies would lead him to paint it, this 
is generally a broken and shattered pine, which has in 
it the spirit of the rock cleavages which it accompanies 
and adorns. Oddly enough, too, certain trees which 
he loved to paint he seemed to have studied less 
minutely than he had studied those which he less often 
used in his art. Thus the Italian stone pine, taken up 
in later life and used as a characteristic piece of the 
Turnerian idealized Italian landscape, is not found often 
in his careful and minute studies. 

As for sea forms, many artists have studied the 
breakers on the beach and on the rocks since Turner’s 
time, and, therefore, he is not quite alone in knowing 
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what broken water is like, and what it will do. More- 
over, many and many an artist has set down in color 
his view of the blue Atlantic over the side of an Atlantic 
liner. And yet Turner seems almost alone, still, in his 
free use of the open ocean in storm, and even of the 
open ocean with its long, rolling waves of afterstorm. 
But, oddly enough, fora man who so loved the grandi- 
ose and the emphatic, the one phase of ocean which 
is peculiarly his own is the shelving beach, with the 
summer sea stealing up its gradual slope, children 
wading half-leg deep to show how shallow and how 
innocent it is, and the easy-going employment of men 
and horses around the boatsides. Even the broad 
stretch of wet sand, safe enough for travelers for an 
hour or two, but to be overwhelmed by the tide, even 
that seemed in some way identified with Turner’s sea 
painting, and his stage wagons seem like quiet 
merchant ships under easy sail. 

It is unfortunate for those who see the pictures ex- 
hibited in- America that the two large paintings by 
Turner which have been shown here of late are of a 
rather absurd kind; for there was an absurd kind of 
picture which Turner was capable of at times. In his 
determination to produce a certain vigorous effect he 
allowed himself at times to be all vigor, without form 
and without taste. In his eagerness to express a great 
artistic thought he allowed himself to become ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of persons who did not look at the 
picture in the same frame of mind which he, the painter 
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of it, was in when he painted. He seems to have been 
born without that valuable balance wheel, a sense of 
humor— and his lonely life, including but little associa- 
tion with his brother artists, and almost none with in- 
telligent men of other pursuits than art, made him more 
open to error year by year. The errors which make of 
some of his large canvases really foolish compositions, 
in spite of their great power; the errors which have led 
one intelligent critic to speak of the “ Porte Saint Mar- 
tin’ character of his work; the tendencies which com- 
pel even his too unquestioning admirer, Ruskin, to call 
the pictures in which they occur “ nonsense pictures ”’; 
the composition which another excellent critic rightly 
calls “grot2sque”; and the general characteristics 
which have led the same writer to say that his paintings 
are more frequently grandiloquent than grand, all 
these regrettable peculiarities are to one who has 
studied his career and more entirely successful works 
but trifles. Such blunders and such blundering works 
as are hinted at above are but as the lines of Shake- 
speare which Matthew Arnold calls “ detestable.” It 
being always assumed that Shakespeare wrote those 
lines, they have to be taken as the ill-considered work 
of a very great man surrounded by a world of stim- 
ulating intensity, but not refined in taste—at least 
not severe in taste. In like manner Turner’s 
errors—and they are many and serious—are those 
of a very great artist feeding too much upon the 
unchecked thoughts of a mind uncultivated, except 
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for his art, and surrounded by a world which, as he saw 
glimpses of it here and there, could not in any way 
raise his mental standard. It is fortunate, however, 
that the works of art which are exhibited in our Amer- 
ican public galleries, few in number, do not include 
any bad specimens of this bad side of Turner’s art life. 
It is also fortunate that there are in private hands in 
America a few Turner pictures of the very highest 
class, unsurpassed by anything in the National Gallery. 
Again it is fortunate that so much of Turner’s artistic 
power can be judged from his own multiplied work— 
the Liber Studiorum, the little mezzotints, and, to a 
less extent, but still appreciably, by the accessible prints 
from engravings after his work, such as those mentioned 
above, and the engravings of the “ Rivers of France,” 
Scott’s ““ Poems,” and the like, especially the Rogers’s 
“Ttaly ” and “ Poems.” A monograph on Turner’s 
work and a critical account of its merits is a matter not 
of a few pages, but of a volume. All that can be said 
here is to insist upon the prodigious ability of the man, 
and the unsurpassed charm of his art. 
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FAMOUS LANDSCAPE PAINTER OF ENGLAND. 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


So little has the Frenchman in common with Great 
Britain in the matter of art it seems strange that an 
Englishman was more or less responsible for the great 
change that came over the French landscape work 
early in this century, and made possible the “ Barbizon 
as is called the great school of landscape 


’ 


painters,’ 
men which started into life about the year 1830, and 
which completely revolutionized the manner of work 
and of looking at nature then prevalent in France; but 
it is safe to say that had it not been for John Constable 
we should have waited some time for such men as 
Rousseau, Corot, Daubigny, Dupré, and the coterie 
of brilliant Frenchmen who to-day are so popular, and 
who are referred to as the “men of thirty.” 

John Constable, who was born June 11, 1776, in 
East Bergholt, Suffolk County, England, was the son 
of a well-to-do miller, a man with plenty of intelligence 
and common sense, but with little notion of the fine 
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arts. He had hoped to have his son enter the church; 
failing in that he desired him to succeed him in the 
management of the mill, and so conscientious was his 
child that for a year he tried to content himself at the 
trade of the father. It was not to be, however, for the 
boy spent more time watching the heavens and study- 
ing cloud forms than he did in looking after the busi- 
ness; though his knowledge of wind and storm, of 
weather possibilities and the like served him in a way, 
it was all rather with a view of putting his observations 
down on canvas than of utilizing them for the turning 
of the great sails to produce power for the grinding of 
grain. After a while he received a half-hearted permis- 
sion to follow his artistic inclinations, and he filled 
many sketch books. Through the assistance of some 
friends who were interested in him he secured some 
paintings to copy, for in those days most of the stu- 
dents spent considerable time in making careful tran- 
scripts of the work of other men. Drawing also the 
figure, he made a number of portraits, but his work in 
this direction was not destined to make him famous, 
and that which remains is only of the most mediocre 
character, not for a moment comparable with his land- 
scapes. It was, however, the only sort of work that 
paid him anything, and his people urged him to 
continue. 

Overcoming all home obstacles, however, he finally 
went to London, just at the close of the last century, 
when he was twenty-three years of age, and he began 
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a serious course of study in the life classes at the Royal 
Academy, of which the American, Benjamin West, was 
president. Constable continued meanwhile at his land- 
scape work, and from the first saw nature in a larger, 
grander way than the men about him. He had no 
patience with the prevailing manner of painting, for 
most of the men were working in a niggling, highly 
finished manner, giving little impression of nature, and 
securing almost none of her great truths. Theirs was 
the manner of Claude and Poussin, securing all of the 
faults of these masters, with few of their virtues, and 
their pictures were composed on conventional lines, 
worked. out as it were by recipe, according to certain 
laws. The public liked this, or at least had been so 
accustomed to it that it resented any departures, but it 
is needless to say that great art is not so evolved. 

Early in his career Constable had had his pictures 
rejected by the hanging committee of the Royal 
Academy. He felt the injustice bitterly, and on one 
occasion he took a despised canvas to the president of 
the institution, asking him frankly if he could to tell 
the reason of the refusal, and to give him advice as to 
what todo. West received him cordially and examined 
the work carefully; at length he said: ‘“ Don’t be dis- 
couraged, young man; we shall hear of you again; 
you must have loved nature very much before you 
could have painted this.’” Constable was much encour- 
aged by this, naturally, but for many years, although 
he had better luck with the hanging committees, his 
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pictures came regularly back to him unsold, and had 
it not been for a few private patrons, particularly one 
stanch supporter, Archbishop Fisher, he would have 
had a sorry time. 

As it was, to make both ends meet he made copies 
of portraits for rich people who desired duplicates, and 
occasionally he received a commission for an original 
portrait. Constable was tall, of fine figure, and pos- 
sessed of great strength. About the country he was 


’ 


known as “the handsome miller,’ a name that has 
clung to him even now these many years after his 
death. He excelled in feats of strength, and was gen- 
erally of the fine, physical, manly type of Englishman. 
There came, however, into his life an affair that was 
to cause him great anxiety, and for a time to impair this 
splendid health and power. It was the old story, and 
the woman in the case was a Miss Bicknell; she even- 
tually became his wife, but the course of true love in 
this case was unusually rough. Her father, and in 
particular, a rich uncle, violently opposed the union, 
for, and with justice, they thought such a match at that 
time, quite imprudent. It was the occasion of many a 
heartburn, and Constable’s mother was most interested 
in her son’s love affairs. Many letters passed between 
the sweethearts, formal, dignified epistles, written in 
stately language, as was the manner then. They seem, 
it must be confessed, as we look at things to-day, hope- 
lessly stiff, and like examples from the ready letter 
writer. These continued, however, many years, and 
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finally love triumphed, for the pair eloped. All was 
soon forgiven, even the rich uncle relenting, and leav- 
ing them at his death a substantial sum. 

Constable presently lost his father and mother, and 
receiving from the estate an ample sum of money, 
which put him beyond the need of pot-boiling, he was 
enabled henceforth to paint that which interested him. 
In 1819 he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, though up to that time it is doubtful if he 
had sold a dozen pictures from the exhibitions. To the 
exhibition of 1822 at the British galleries he sent what 
is now considered his masterpiece, and known as “ The 
Hay wain.” It was called then ‘ Landscape Noon,” 
and it came back to his studio at the close of the show 
unsold. Later a Frenchman bought this and two other 
works for the modest sum of £270, and the owner sent 
it to the exhibition at Paris, then being held in the 
Louvre. It at once created a sensation, being hung 
in the salon of honor, receiving a gold medal from the 
king. The French Government offered to buy it, but 
the owner refused to sell it without the other two, and 
the negotiations fell through. Years afterward it came 
into the possession of an Englishman named Henry 
Vaughan. Then there was no lack of admirers for the 
work, and he was offered for it the sum of £10,000. ‘To 
his credit be it said that the offer was refused, and in 
1836 he presented it to the nation. It now hangs in 


the National Gallery in London. 
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The Frenchmen went wild over his work, however 
—that is, a certain portion of the public, for there were 
many discussions regarding the remarkable departure 
shown in the landscapes of this daring Englishman. 
The contentions had little effect on him, however, and 
he continued on his way, undisturbed either by praise 
or blame. He was prolific, and was constantly at work, 
making studies out of doors, for he had discovered how 
much the beauty of the landscape depended on light. 
While the other men of his time were working in their 
studios almost entirely, and getting pictures in low 
keys, far away from the real thing, he, in the open air, 
secured the scintillation of atmosphere, the light and 
shade of nature, with the result that his pictures fairly 
shone. His greens were not the dirty, opaque tones 
that were then the fashion; they had the sparkle of sum- 
mer, the light of dew, and the reflection of the sky. 
All this seems obvious and easy now; but then it was 
a different matter, and it took the public a long while 
to accept it. Constable paid little attention to the 
lesser, unimportant details of nature. He believed in 
giving the big aspects of the picture. Sometimes a 
trifle brutal, there was nevertheless always a rugged 
force about his work that was impressive. He realized, 
too, that he was in advance of his time, but he had 
faith in himself, and it. was his boast that posterity 
would recognize his ability. How true were his pro- 
phetic visions may be known when it is seen how the 
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picture-collecting public struggles to get his works in 
these days, for his canvases bring enormous sums. 
During his lifetime Constable was never in any sense 
a popular painter. His themes were possibly too 
simple to suit the English public, accustomed to arti- 
ficially composed pictures; or they were too artistically 
conceived to appeal to an all-around clientele. He was 
fond of depicting great masses of sky forms over simple 
stretches of quiet country, and he loved to paint the 
River Stour, which flowed past his old home. Wind- 
mills he introduced frequently into the landscape, and 
one peculiarity of his work was that he invariably made 
his preliminary study out of doors much larger than 
the completed picture, which he finished in his studio, 
thus reversing the usual custom of the artist. Two 
such large studies may be seen in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. They are called, 
respectively, “ A Lock on the Stour” and “ Valley 
Farm,” and though they have lost some of their color 
in the years, they are fine, sturdy works. He used a 
palette knife quite freely in painting, and sometimes he 
kept a canvas a long while in his studio before he let 
it go out into the world. It is said that he had his 
famous picture, “ Waterloo Bridge,” some thirteen 
years under consideration before he finally pronounced 
it complete. Two of his works, ‘“ The Rainbow,” and 
“Weymouth Bridge,’ were presented to the Louvre 
in Paris in 1873 by a Mr- Wilson, and there are many 
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of his pictures in the South Kensington Museum and 
the National Gallery of London. He died March 30, 
1837, in London. 
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PAINTER IN ORDINARY TO GEORGE III. 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


Nature seems to take pleasure in bestowing her 
gifts, when it comes to the matter of esthetic endow- 
ments, in the most capricious manner and where they 
are least expected. Many men have developed talents 
for artistic things whose environment and heredity 
would seem to disbar them from ever aspiring to a love 
of the beautiful, or a taste for the refined. So it was 
with the great Englishman, Thomas Lawrence. He 
was the son of an innkeeper, who wandered about from 
pillar to post, now in one town, now in another, never 
successful, and content, when his little boy showed a 
precocious talent for drawing, to set him up on the bar 
and have him, at the age of five, make charcoal 
sketches of the customers. 

With very rare exceptions men who achieve distinc- 
tion in art begin at an early age the labor which is so 
intimate a part of their lives, since, as happens with 
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scarcely any other sort of professional men, the painter 
never for a moment ceases to think of his own work. 
In order to accomplish great things in art there are 
many preliminary matters to be considered, and such 
questions as technique, drawing, composition, and the 
mechanical manipulation of the pigment, must be set- 
tled early in the career, so that the mind is left free to 
cope with the more important and greater attributes. 
Otherwise the man is continually hampered with dis- 
tressing details and worries that preclude mastership. 
So, in looking over the list of the world’s great artists, 
we find that most of them were well equipped at a time 
when modern men are still at the schools. Lawrence 
drew creditably when he was ten years old, and, al- 
though he had no instruction, he seemed to get at his 
results by intuition, as it were,from the first. Later he 
went for a while to the schools at the Royal Academy, 
but he did not linger long there, and it may be said that 
he practically earned his living from the time he was ten 
years of age. 

Thomas Lawrence was born in Bristol, England, on 
May 4, 1769, where his father at that time kept a hotel, 
although he came of people in fair social standing, the 
grandfather having been a clergyman. But the father 
of the painter was a sort of ne’er do well, and of a 
roving disposition, so that he went from Bristol to 
Oxford, and thence to Bath, following the fashionable 
world, trying to find sitters for his little boy, who was 
considered a phenomenon with the chalks, and who 
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drew anybody willing to give a few shillings for 
the work. The lad was good looking and received a 
great deal of attention, which did not turn his head, 
however, and he had a certain vogue even at this early 
period among prominent people staying there for the 
baths or for amusement. .There remains, done at this 
time in colored chalks, an old portrait of the Duchess 
of Devonshire, which still hangs in Chiswick House, 
in the room in which Charles Fox died. Then, as all 
through his career, Lawrence was a faithful worker, ap- 
plying himself with great enthusiasm, and presently, in 
1787, he came to London for the first time. He was 
now in his eighteenth year, and is described as being , 
handsome in person, with bright eyes, regular features, 
and long, brown hair falling over his shoulders in curls. 
He took rooms in Leicester Fields, near Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whom he little thought he was one day to 
succeed as president of the Royal Academy. 

The genial Sir Joshua was very friendly to the young 
man, and gave him much kindly advice. At first he 
was carried away by the prevailing classicism of the 
day, for it was a time in England when it was the fash- 
ion to dress modern heroes up in Roman togas, and 
pose them before great columns and curtains, on 
marble benches, or in the environment of the old Cza- 
sarian times. Features were painted with an aggravat- 
ing regularity and lack of character that, in these days, 
it is difficult to account for. There was stiltedness in 
the pose, and a pomposity that did not escape being 
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ridiculous. This custom prevailed as well in France, 
and may be said to have culminated with the work of 
the painter David. Thus it was that Lawrence’s first 
effort was a commission to paint a picture called 
“ Homer Reciting His Poems to the Greeks.” The 
work was exhibited in 1791, and was not a success. 
The year before, however, he had executed a portrait of 
the beautiful Miss Farren, the actress, who later mar- 
ried Lord Derby, and with this canvas he immediately 
attracted great attention among the critics of the day 
and the fashionable world of London. It paved the 
way for many subsequent commissions, for it was the 
portrait of the year at the exhibition. The opportunity 
was most favorable for Lawrence. Gainsborough had 
died two years before, Sir Joshua was old and nearly 
blind, and Romney had but a small following. The 
king, George III., took an immense fancy to the young 
man; he had himself, his queen, and the Princess Ame- 
lia, painted by Lawrence; and he went so far in his 
favoritism as to insist by a royal edict on having him 
made an associate of the Royal Academy when he had 
barely attained his majority, although, by the laws of 
the institution, he was not really eligible until the age 
of twenty-four. 

Three years later Lawrence was elected full academi- 
cian, and twelve months afterward he was made painter 
in ordinary to his majesty. He was now the most pop- 
ular portrait painter that London had known since 
the days of Van Dyck, when that prince of the brush 
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had his studio constantly filled with the most brilliant 
set of fashionables, from the king down. Unhappily, 
however, the patronage of royalty is not always an un- 
mixed joy, or entirely conducive to true artistic ad- 
vancement. The flattcry that finds its vent through 
the courtier’s tongue is not unlikely to percolate from 
the end of the painter’s brush. Be sure that Lawrence 
did the fullest justice to the physiognomy of his royal 
sitter, and did not hesitate to smooth over his shortcom- 
ings ina physical way. Besides, it was also the fashion 
at that epoch to draw the features in a conventional 
manner, to give regularity to the nose, to make the eyes 
shapely, and to give archness to the mouth. All this 
Lawrence did to a more or less extent, though happily 
the merit of his work rose above these minor blemishes. 

Being successful, Lawrence now started in on a more 
expensive style of living. He took a house at 24 Old 
Bond street, which he fitted up handsomely. He 
charged thirty guineas for a head, sixty for the half- 
length, and 120 for the full figure. In 1794 he took 
a house in Piccadilly; and three years later he again 
moved, this time to Greek street, Soho. For thirty 
years his work went on uninterruptedly, his fame in- 
creasing, and his prices advancing to formidable fig- 
ures. In 1814 he was charging 100 guineas for a head, 
and 400 for a full length; but, although receiving these 
large sums, he was never free from financial cares; the 
money that came in seemed to flow out in some ex- 
traordinary way that has never been quite accounted 
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for. There had been some little scandal, rumor having 
connected the painter’s name, with that of the Princess 
of Wales. He had executed her portrait at Montague 
House, where he had remained as a guest for some 
time; a committee was appointed to examine the 
charges, and their proceedings were known as the 
“delicate investigations,’ by which, however, Law- 
rence was fully exonerated. In 1814 the prince regent 
commanded him to paint the series of the princes, gen- 
erals, statesmen, and diplomatists of the allied armies, 
which now fill the Waterloo chamber at Windsor 
Castle, and in April, 1814, Lawrence was knighted by 
the regent. 

It is interesting to note that the American Academy 
of Fine Arts, which had been established in New York 
in 1816, two years later elected Sir Thomas Lawrence 
an honorary member, in return for which he presented 
it with a portrait of West, the American president of 
the English Royal Academy. Other honors, perhaps 
of a more substantial nature, followed, for the King of 
France sent him in 1825 the cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and he was elected to the academies of Flor- 
ence, Venice, Rome, Bologna, Denmark, and Vienna. 
It was not until 1819 that Lawrence went to Rome, 
then the Mecca of artists, and here he studied for 
the first time the works of the great masters in the gal- 
leries. On his return to London, in March, 1820, West 
having died earlier in the month, he found he had 
been elected as West’s successor as president of the 
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Royal Academy. He lived for ten years to enjoy this 
distinction, dying suddenly on the 7th of January, 
1830, from ossification of the heart, and he was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the side of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Lawrence’s best-remembered works are portraits of 
women and children, whom he drew and painted with a 
delicacy and grace which few men have excelled. One 
of his finest is of Lady Gower, with her little daughter, 
which now hangs at Stafford House. This, with many 
others, is widely known through engravings. He was 
an intimate friend of Mrs. Siddons, the great actress, 
whose portrait he painted several times, and of her 
niece, Fanny Kemble, whom he also painted, and 
which is one of his best canvases. Although through- 
out his life Lawrence showed the lack of preliminary 
training in an academic way, and one may pick flaws 
now and then in his drawing, he was singularly gifted, 
and was a workman of a high order, with a delightful 
appreciation of color, and an abiding sense of grace and 
beauty. He remains one of the notable group of the 
early Englishmen whose like Great Britain has not pro- 
duced since his death. 
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ENGLAND’S GREAT ANIMAL PAINTER. 
BY JOHN EBENEZER BRYANT, M.A. 


Edwin Henry Landseer, known to fame as Edwin 
Landseer, or Sir Edwin Landseer, for he was knighted 
in 1850, was born in London in 1802, and lived till he 
was in his seventy-second year. But his last years were 
mentally clouded. His was the artistic temperament, 
and he was constitutionally prone to attacks of nervous 
depression. These became more frequent and in- 
creased in intensity as he grew in age; and in the end 
they darkened his mind almost wholly. Dying in 1873, 
he was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral with the fullest 
honors. 

Landseer was of a family of artists. His father was 
an eminent engraver and etcher, and a well-known 
writer upon art. An elder brother was an R.A., and for 
many years was keeper of the Royal Academy. An- 
other brother was one of the most eminent engravers 
England has ever had. An uncle of his, for whom he 
was named, was also an artist of considerable reputa- 
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tion. And other members of his family were artists. 
His mother was a beautiful woman, and in Her maiden 
days had set as a subject for Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
some of his allegorical pictures. 

“ When Landseer was a youth facilities for the study 
of art were few. Landseer, however, needed such facili- 
ties but little. His instinct and genius for art were ~ 
dominant and unmistakable from the first. Landseer 
was perhaps as precocious an artist as ever lived. 
When scarcely more than an infant he drew animals 
from life. At five years of age he drew animals from 
life well. At eight years of age he drew them so well 
that his drawings were engraved and etched, and are 
now described in the catalogues of his works. At twelve 
years of age he was an exhibitor in the Royal Academy, 
the-youngest exhibitor that institution has ever had. 
At thirteen years of age he drew pictures which even 
his maturest powers scarcely surpassed. One of these 
pictures, a dog, “ Old Brutus,” it was called, in 1874 
sold for £630 ($3,150). At sixteen years of age a work 
of his was sold so well, and to such an eminent con- 
noisseur of the time, that at once he became famous. 
His paintings exhibited in that year (1818) were critic- 
ally examined by the most eminent artists of the day, 
and critically described by the most eminent art writ- 
ers. He became the fashion; almost the rage. At 
twenty-two he was awarded a premium of £150 ($750) 
by the British Institution for the Encouragement of 
Artists. At twenty-four he was an A.R.A., and at 
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twenty-eight an R.A., the very earliest dates, we be- 
lieve, that he could be admitted to these honors. 
Landseer’s astonishing success was not due to in- 
stinct and genius alone. In his early years especially 
he was such a conscientious and painstaking student as 
few artists have been. His one great source of instruc- 
tion was nature. His studio was the open fields, the 
paddocks, the parks, the stables, the courtyards, where 
horses, cattle, sheep, donkeys, dogs, and other animals 
were best to be found. He faithfully modeled upon 
and copied nature in everything he did. Every pose 
he gave to an animal, every expression of passion, or 
of action, every detail of hide and fur, of skin, hair, and 
wool, of eyes and teeth, of hoof and claw, were carefully 
studied from the life. Acting upon the suggestion of 
the artist Haydon, he also studied anatomy, and dis- 
sected. Acting also upon the suggestion and advice of 
Haydon he made a special study of the Elgin marbles, 
those wonderful relics of the sculptured life of Greece 
when the great Phidias was in his prime. Landseer 
thus became, with the exception of Hogarth, the first 
English artist of outdoor life who based his art upon 
fidelity to reality. And he realized this fidelity by 
study at first hand. As Ruskin said: “ It was not by 
the study of Raphael that Landseer attained his emi- 
nent success, but by a healthy love of Scotch terriers.” 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s name is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the portraiture of animals that it is scarcely 
necessary to say that he was the most eminent painter 
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of animal life that England has known, @nd one of the 
most famous the whole world has known. There are 
some reasons for this pre-eminence, apart from the 
artist’s surpassing fidelity to nature. Landseer, like 
Hogarth, was a humorist. Like Hogarth also he was 
a story-teller, a dramatist in art. His pictures, almost 
all, except his very earliest ones, always had some sen- 
timent to express, some incident of humor or pathos to 
narrate. Like Hogarth, too, but in a very minor de- 
gree, Landseer was a satirist. It thus happens that 
Landseer’s pictures appeal to the popular taste. The 
public can appreciate them apart from their merit as 
works of art. His dogs, his horses, his deer, his sheep, 
his donkeys, his monkeys, are almost human in their 
dramatic characterization and expressiveness. We thus 
read into their portraitures the proclivities and preju- 
dices, the humors and passions, of every-day humanity. 
And the artist intended that we shall do this, and by his 
inimitable art enables us to do so. 

There is another element in the parallelism of Ho- 
garth and Landseer. Landseer, like Hogarth, was 
largely assisted in his fame by the fact that the great 
public had opportunity of learning of his art from en- 
gravings and etchings. His father, as we have said, 
was an eminent engraver; his brother Thomas was one 
of the most eminent engravers and etchers of his age. 
Both of these notable artists spent much of their time in 
etching and engraving for the public copies of their 
famous relative’s works. Other engravers and etchers 
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of great reputation were also proud to bear a part in 
the reproduction of his pictures. It thus turned out 
that of all the great artists of his day Landseer was the 
one whom people knew most about, and were most 
able to appreciate and enjoy. And, as a consequence 
of his popularity Landseer was prosperous. His pic- 
tures sold well, and in addition he received handsome 
royalties from the sale of the etchings and engravings 
made of them. At his death his estate was that of a 
man of ample fortune. 

Landseer’s life was wholly that of an artist. He was 
not a man of business, or of interest in anything other 
than his art. When a boy and young man his father 
looked after all his affairs. Although he earned hand- 
some sums of money from the time he was sixteen, it 
was not until he was twenty-three years of age that he 
relieved his father of his care of him. Even after he 
set up an establishment on his own account his pecun- 
iary affairs were managed for him by others. 

In all his life Landseer lived in only two houses. The 
first was that of his father. The other was his own, in 
St. John’s Wood Road, where he resided nearly fifty 
years. Such was the hospitality, the bonhomie, the 
entertaining and enjoyable character of its owner, this 
St. John’s Wood house became the most famous cen- 
ter of art and artists and art lovers in England. 

Landseer’s ability was very great, apart from his 
special genius as an artist. He, perhaps, of all artists 
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in his time, was unexcelled for his manual dexterity, 
his facility of execution. He was without doubt the 
most rapid craftsman in art of his age. He turned out 
finished pictures in the same space of time that other 
artists would have taken for merely sketching them. 
He accomplished with single strokes of a broad brush 
effects of detail which other artists would have had 
laboriously to work in, as it were, in pencil strokes. 
Nor was there, in this facility of execution, which in- 
creased with his years, that deterioration of exactness 
in drawing and accuracy in finish which might have 
been expected, although there was some deterioration. 
Besides, he possessed one faculty which was absolutely 
unique. He could draw two different pictures, with his 
right and left hands, at once, not alternating the 
strokes, but inaking them with each hand, naturally in 
order, as if the hands belonged to different persons. 
This faculty, so far as we know, has never been equaled. 

In social life Landseer was a great favorite. He was 
always the lion of the party he happened to be in. His 
powers of mimicry were very great, and nothing ever 
gave an assembled company more amusement than 
when Landseer could be got to imitate the voice and 
gestures of some brother artist. 

Landseer was not ambitious, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Once when begged by his fellow-artists 
to stand for the presidency of the Royal Academy, the 
highest honor in his profession, he declined acceptance 
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of the dignity, although his election would have been 
certain. But he was without doubt the most popular 
and the most famous British artist of his day, and at 
the Paris Exposition of 1855 was honored by a jury 
of experts with the great gold medal of the exposition, 
being the only British artist. that was so honored. 
Landseer has been called the artist discoverer of the 
Scottish Highlands. A very great many of his themes 
are founded on Scottish incidents and scenes. When 
he was a young man Sir Walter Scott was one of his 
most ardent admirers, and it no doubt is due to Scott 
that Landseer’s interest in Scottish life and character 
was first awakened. In 1824, when he was in his 
twenty-second year, Scott carried him off to Abbots- 
ford, where, as the painter Leslie has told us, “‘ he made 
himself very popular both with the master and mistress 
by painting their doggies for them.” Afterward Scott 
sent him off with Leslie on a tour in the Highlands, 
and from that time forward the Highlands were Land- 
seer’s favorite recreation ground and field of work. 
Unlike Scott, however, Landseer was not a sports- 
man. This seemed very strange to those who knew 
Landseer only from his works, for a very great many 
of his pictures are concerned with sporting themes. 
His interest in the life of the moors and mountains was 
wholly that of the artist. Once when a fine stag came 
bounding his way, he astonished his gillies by excitedly 
handing them his gun and saying, “ Here, take this, 
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quick!” Instead of killing the noble animal he made 
a sketch of it. It was just this dominant passion for 
his art that made Landseer the great artist he was. 


XXII. 


STUART. 


FIRST GREAT AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


Details of the life of Gilbert Stuart, the greatest of 
the early American painters, and surely one of the 
most remarkable of the art products of this country, 
are singularly lacking. He left behind him almost no 
papers, but a few letters, and practically no data upon 
which to build up a biography. One is obliged to turn 
to personal anecdotes from some of his old friends and 
patrons, and to the memories of his daughter Jane, 
to get an idea of the man. This daughter was an esti- 
mable lady in every respect, but she had only a limited 
notion of the larger side of her father’s life, no sense of 
humor, and with her the commonplaces took on a pro- 
portion quite beyond their value. So it is after all by 
his works alone that Stuart’s memory will always be 
kept green—and what more could an artist ask? His 
name will ever be primarily associated with the Wash- 
ington portraits he painted—their name is legion— 
and his canvases command great respect everywhere. 
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for he was a portrait painter of a high order, unques- 
tionably the best of all the Americans. 


GILBERT STUART. 


Gilbert Stuart was born on December 3, 1755, near 
Newport, in Narragansett County, Rhode Island. His 
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tather kept a mill for grinding snuff, which he gave up 
later, moving with his family to Newport, where his 
son went to school and received a fair education. Like 
most great artists, Gilbert had an intuition for drawing 
at an early age; he covered barn doors and walls with 
his sketches. These were subsequently seen by an 
English physician, who took a lively interest in the lad 
and furnished him with his first paints and brushes. At 
thirteen, without having had any instruction, Stuart 
was painting portraits, his earliest commission being 
for John Bannister and wife, of Newport, people who 
were prominent socially; the canvases are still pre- 
served. In 1770, for the first time in his life, he had the 
help of someone more or less qualified to advise him 
intelligently in the person of a Scotch artist named 
Cosmo Alexander, who settled for two years in New- 
port. On his return to England Stuart accompanied 
him. 

Unfortunately, the trip was not a success. Stuart 
painted a few portraits, and found a patron who 
sent him for a while to the University of Glas- 
gow. The patron died shortly after befriending 
the artist, and Stuart, finding it difficult to make 
a livelihood, took passage back to America, hap- 
pily to find instant encouragement, particularly 
among the wealthy Jews of Rhode Island. Realizing 
his lack of preliminary training, together with a friend 
named Waterhouse he secured models, and studied in 
the evening, drawing from the nude. With the trou- 
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blous times of 1775 sitters ceased to come to his studio, 
business was at a standstill, and Stuart made up his 
mind to return to England, there to become a pupil of 
Benjamin West. Few of the early Americans escaped 
the old Pennsylvanian who was settled in London en- 
joying the favor of the king, the patronage of the 
nobility, and who in 1792 succeeded Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds as president of the Royal Academy. West was 
one of the kindliest of men, with gracious manner and 
much personal charm, and, although he was an in- 
different painter, it is probable that he made an excel- 
lent teacher. At any rate, Stuart, at the age of twenty- 
two, was domiciled in his family and under his tuition, 
studying hard. 

A musician as well as an artist, Stuart in his odd mo- 
ments had learned to play on several instruments; he 
was an excellent performer on the organ, and he helped 
himself out in a financial way by playing that instru- 
ment ina London church. About this time he painted 
a portrait of the Duke of Northumberland, and he 
assisted his master on many of his large compositions, 
for West hada way of painting enormous historical and 
mythological pictures, covering many square yards of 
canvas, the value of which, unfortunately for the mem- 
ory of West, has not increased with time. He was 
also attending the discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
studying anatomy with the famous Dr. Cruikshank, 
and drawing during the evening at the life school, for 
he was always a man with great capacity for work. 
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Nathaniel Dance, the well-known portrait painter, 
became interested in Stuart’s work, and, noting its ex- 
cellence, strongly advised him to take a studio and 
set up for himself. This he did, and among his first 
sitters were Benjamin West and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who helped to bring him into immediate note, for at 
once he became successful. He entered at once on a 
life of extravagance, and, although the money flowed 
in rapidly, it disappeared quite as fast; he not infre- 
quently had six sitters ina day. In 1786 he married a 
Miss Coates, and later took her to Ireland, where he 
had many portrait engagements, and was no less suc- 
cessful than he had been in London. It had been his 
strong desire for many years to paint an important por- 
trait of George Washington, so now, unable to resist 
this inclination, in the midst of a highly prosperous 
career in Dublin, he packed up his effects and sailed for 
America, landing in New York in 1792. 

He who had gone away a poor lad to seek his fortune 
had now come back a successful man with a European 
reputation, and immediately he was besieged with 
patrons. He entertained liberally; he was foolishly 
extravagant ; he had no ideas of business; and again the 
money went out perhaps even more quickly than it 
came in. Meanwhile he had taken care to obtain a 
letter of introduction to Washington from John Jay, 
and Congress then being in session he went to Phila- 
delphia to meet the great patriot. A house was secured 
on the corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, and there 
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it was he painted the first of his series of many Wash- 
ington portraits, destined to make him famous. Fairly 
overrun with commissions, so great was his popularity, 
in order to work with something like tranquillity, he 
subsequently moved out tag Germantown. However, 
he had found time in Philadelphia for social gayety, 
contributing himself with his sprightly talk and his 
music in no small measure 
to the success of the en- 
tertainments, and he 
painted such important 
people as Mrs. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Bingham, 
the Marchioness d’Yrujo, 
Mrs. Madison, Mrs. 
Lawrence Lewis, and 
many others. 

From Philadelphia 
Stuart went to Wash- 
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dence there he removed 
to Boston, where he remained until his death. 
Through all these later years he was still as improvi- 
dent as ever, and careless in all matters relating to his 
personal affairs. When the Pennsyhania Academy of 
Fine Arts wrote, offering him $1,500 for a full-length 
of Washington he never even answered the letter; 
and to a request from the Academy of Florence for his 
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own portrait—a great distinction, by the way—he paid 
no attention. In 1825 his health began to fail, but he 
worked on intermittently, completing a portrait of 
Mrs. Samuel Hayward, his last work, in the spring of 
the year 1828, in which he died on July 27, at the age 
of seventy-two. He had a curious disposition; at times 
he was the most charming of men; at others rough and 
irritable. He made 
many enemies, and even 
alienated friends who 
knew the real warmth 
of his heart; without 
the slightest cause he 
would throw up a 


picture, and nothing, 


not even a woman’s 7 
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tears, could induce him 
to continue it; although 
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tirely unprovided for. 

Stuart’s first portrait of Washington created a gen- 
uine sensation in Philadelphia. It was followed by the 
celebrated full-length, a commission from the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, which is known as the “ Lansdowne 
portrait.” It is now owned by a Mr. Lewis, in Lon- 
don; it was exhibited at the Centennial in Philadelphia 
in 1876, by courtesy of the owner. Of this, as of many 
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other of his Washington portraits, Stuart made numer- 
ous replicas. The greatest of Stuart’s portraits is 
known as the Gibbs-Channing portrait, originally 
painted in 1795 for Col. George Gibbs; it was sold to 
his sister, Mrs. William Ellery Channing, and is now 
owned by her son, Dr. Channing. Still another famous 
work is known as the “ Athenzeum portrait,” of which 
the artist made about fifty replicas. The canvas was 
purchased of Stuart’s widow, and presented with its 
pendant of Mrs. Washington, to the Atheneum, Bos- 
ton; hence its title. It is now in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

In Stuart’s day the standard for the American 
painter was practically that set by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; his was theprevailing style of work in London; 
and Sir Joshua’s manner was a good one to follow, or 
at least by which to be influenced, for he was a man 
with a fine color sense, a portrait painter of the first 
class, and generally well equipped in all the technique 
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of his profession. Ruskin, calling him the “ prince of 
portrait painters,’ places him among the seven great 
colorists of the world; but after allis said, Reynolds’s 
work wasthat ofthe older masters seen through a fine 
personality, and interpreted in an individual way. 
There is no such thing as originality pure and simple 
in art; for if the inspiration be not directly traced to 
some previous master, then it is nature that has given 
the hint, or in some way directed the channel of 


thought. In the style of most men, if the search is 
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continued long ana carefully enough, one may find the 
mainspring of the influence, and this goes through the 
history of all races; the one took from the other, im- 
proving possibly, perfecting, or amalgamating, until 
the original was pretty much lost; but the source to 
the student is discoverable all the same. So we may 
find in the portraits of Stuart the same qualities that 
permeated those of Reynolds, seen through a sturdy, 
vigorous individuality. 


